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Letters To 





The Editor 





I thought it might be an idea to fill 
you in on what has happened over the 
publication in SPORT Magazine of an 
article about Mike Sangster. As you 
probably know this caused a great fuss 
in England and Sangster was carpeted 
and asked to explain some of the things 
he said in the article. Alan Trengove, 
who is now the London editor of the 
Melbourne Sun-Pictorial and the man 
who wrote the Herb Elliott book, “The 
Golden Mile,” was commissioned to 
write a piece about Sangster by the Brit- 
ish magazine, Today. He went to Sangs- 
ter, who at that time was completing his 
visit to Australia, and between them 
they produced an article. It was written 
in the third person and was never in- 
tended to be a first-person piece by 


Sangster. 
When Today Magazine received Tren- 
gove’s story, they said they had too 


many sporting pieces recently and sent 
it back to him. To recoup some of his 
losses, Trengove then offered it to me 
and I published it in SPORT Magazine 
last June. I am certain that the piece is 
100 percent accurate because Trengove 
is an extremely reliable reporter and 
painstaking note-taker, and although I 
think that many of the quotes by Sangs- 
ter are perhaps unwise from his point 
of view, the fact is that most of the 
material in the story adds up and coin- 
cides precisely with my experience of 
English tennis. 

Jack Pollard, Editor 

SPORT Magazine 

Sydney, Australia 

The controversial parts of Alan Tren- 

gove’s story are given on page 14. 


* 

I could not help but notice the lack of 
publicity given the U. S.-Mexico Davis 
Cup tie in your latest issue. The U. S.- 
Ecuador tie drew similar coverage, but 
I thought perhaps this was because it 
was not a big match in the eyes of the 
public since we were highly favored to 
win. Whatever your reasons are for 
practically ignoring the results of our 
Davis Cup matches, you are doing an 
injustice to tennis by not properly pub- 
licizing what to me has always been the 
most important phase of the game. 
There was no account of what happened 
in the matches at all, and I know a lot 
of people who would have been inter- 
ested. 

With all the unfavorable publicity of 
late pertaining to the lack of spectator 
interest, the matches in Cleveland were 
a golden opportunity for you to point 
out in the interest of tennis that all of 
the tickets were sold for all three days, 
and that the gross gate approached $14,- 


000 which, by all past standards excep. 
ing the Challenge Round, is extremely 
good. The match in St. Louis was also 
very well attended, but I do not know 
the financial results of it. At the same 
time, the Wightman Cup matches jz 
Chicago merited cover billing and a on 
page story, and I understand that onl 
a handful of people attended this even 
all three days. 

I hope that you do not interpret this 
as an effort on my part to get personal 
publicity, because I have never been the 
colorful player that makes for interes. 
ing copy, and at this stage in my career 
it does not make that much difference 
but I think that since WorLp Tennis if 
the “Voice of the Game” in this country 
you should give Davis Cup results and 
what happened in the matches more cov 
erage. | would appreciate it, and man 
of your readers would also. 

Tut Bartzen 
Dallas, Texas 


WT ran a picture page on the Ameri: 
can Zone final between Mexico and the 
United States. In the same issue, WI 
ran a picture page on the Europea 
Zone final between Italy and Sweden. 
Tournaments receiving bigger coverage 
in this issue were five U. S. Champion. 
ships, each of which carried a national 
title, Newport, Orange and the Wight. 
man Cup. Sixteen other tourneys in the 
U. S. and overseas were covered by one 
picture only. The scores of 128 cham. 
pionships all over the world wer 
printed. Among other tourneys of im- 
portance that were covered by pictures 
rather than stories were: The National 
Jaycees, the National Public Parks, the 
National Senior Doubles and the Ne 
tional Father & Son Doubles, Events 
covered by one paragraph only (no pic 
tures) were the National Senior Men's 
Singles and the National Senior Wo- 
men’s Singles. This issue contained more 
words, more results, more pictures and 
more pages than any other tennis pub 
lication in the history of the game. The 
results only (no pictures, no story) wert 
given on the following major champion- 
ships: The Championships of Austria, 
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Germany, Russia, Malaya, Turkey and 
Sweden, the Canadian National Junior 
and the Essex Invitation. Included wu 
this issue were an Editorial, the “2) 
Years Ago” column, Ned Potter’s Pass 
ing Shots, Around the World, an iv 
struction page and the tournament 
schedule. It became an editorial question 
as to what should be omitted. Do W1 
readers feel that the Wightman Cup 
story should have been reduced to one 
picture page, which would then have al: 
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lowed us to give the American Zone 
final another page? 
* * * 

In your latest issue of Worip TEN- 
nis, Mary Hardwick writes on the 
Wightman Cup Match in a manner to 
which I take exception. As British 
Wightman Cup Captain I cannot leave 
unchallenged her inaccurate statement 
that “it was due to the rather selffish 
attitude of the Wimbledon Champion” 
that the final doubles match involving 
Margaret duPont and Margaret Varner 
was not played. 

I take full responsibility for this 
match not taking place. Angela Morti- 
mer, who as everybody knows, was kept 
out of the tournaments for several weeks 
prior to the Wimbledon Championships 
due to tennis elbow, had a recurrence of 
this trouble during the latter stages of 
her singles match with Justina Bricka. 
Being the great sportswoman she is, she 
refused to make this injury any excuse 
to the Press for her loss, so allowing 
Justina full credit for her win. 

It was quite obvious to me when | 
joined Angela in the dressing room 
prior to her doubles match, which was 
the only opportunity afforded me to get 
off the Match Court to see how she was, 
that her arm was really painful. Never- 
theless Angela was prepared to try and 
play, but I was not going to risk aggra- 
vating the existing injury further. There- 
fore, very reluctantly but quite firmly. 
I informed Angela I would not allow her 
to play this final double. The whole Brit- 
ish team regretted robbing Margaret 
Varner of the privilege of actually play- 
ing, and I would like to state here that 
both Margaret duPont and Margaret 
Varner could not have been nicer, even 
in their obvious disappointment, when 
I informed them of my decision to for- 
feit the final doubles match and the 
reason. 

Mary Hardwick, who is an ex-British 
Wightman Cup player, should remember 
that decisions are made by the Captain 
and carried out by the players. And it is 
not the player who makes the decision. 
Therefore it is all the more regrettable 
that she should attack a member of the 
British team so unfairly, and in my 
opinion this calls for an apology to 
Angela Mortimer. 

Beatrice Walter, Captain 
British Wightman Cup Team 
* * * 

I was completely unable to under- 
stand why the result of this year’s 
Wightman Cup should have been con- 
sidered as “the most amazing upset in 
Wightman Cup history” nor why the 
British Press should have been, as you 
say, “stunned.” And stunned they un- 
doubtedly were. I was holidaying in 
Majorca when the match was played 
and, on the day before it was played, 
shocked a number of British residents at 
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forecasting at the very best a 4-3 victory 
for Britain. When asked to give reasons 
for my extraordinary pessimism I re- 
plied as follows. 

The two doubles were gifts to Amer- 
ica. 

I had watched every stroke of Angela 
Mortimer’s fourth round match against 
Justina Bricka at Wimbledon, in which 
the eventual Wimbledon champion just 
nosed out at 6-4, 9-7. It was only 
Angela’s great experience and fighting 
qualities which brought her through 
that, for her, exhausting second set. And 
I had no doubt that, had it gone to a 
third set, the younger and more aggres- 
sive American girl would have won. And 
that was on Angela’s home court. And 
Justina was learning all the time. All 
things considered I gave this match to 
America—just! 

Now with regard to Christine Truman 
and Karen Hantze, I had of course seen 
them play several times before, each 
time on grass. It had always been a close 
affair, with Christine’s extra experience 
and greater power giving her the edge. 
But I felt that sooner or later a girl of 
Karen Hantze’s intelligence would rum- 
ble the weakness of Christine’s defensive 
undercut backhand and, on her own 
courts, might just tilt the balance in her 
favor. 

But I must say, much as I admire 
“Little Miss Muffet” as a doubles player, 
I did not expect her to beat Ann Haydon 
in a single on any surface. But, here 
again, Ann Haydon’s heavily undercut 
backhand is a target for any brave vol- 
leyer, as Karen Hantze also proved. At 
this year’s Wimbledon both Ann Haydon 
and Karen Hantze were beaten by Renee 
Schuurman of South Africa. Ann Hay- 
don got 12 games from her and Karen 
Hantze 15. At Chicago Karen was play- 
ing on her home courts, which gave her 
a slight edge. Actually she won convinc- 
ingly. 

So once again it was proved that the 
Wightman Cup is no respecter of per- 
sons. And I take off my hat to Margaret 
duPont, who knows more about the finer 
points of championship lawn tennis than 
all the players of both teams put to- 
gether, and her team of young crusaders. 
I feel that only the early marriage of 
some of the American team, with all the 
(lawn tennis) disadvantages that this 
may produce, can take the cup back to 
Britain for several years to come. 


Brig. Sir John Smyth, Bt., 


V.C., M.C., M.P. 
London, England 
* * * 


We are a farming community on the 
“Darling Downs,” Queensland, and our 
small rural centre is at a place called 
Kooroongarra, an aboriginal word 
meaning “watering place.” The farmers 
are dairymen, pig raisers and grain- 
growers. Cattle and sheep raising ¢on- 








stitute the industries. It is a great tennj 
area, and as far back as the 1890s th 
players were of a high standard. 
About nine years ago a new commit 
tee built three ant-bed tennis courts 
which are fully fenced. They added ; 
refreshment room and kitchen, whic 
can take care of 60 for lunch, a secre 
tary’s room, a public address system and 
grand stand with awning. Recently y 














completed two dressing rooms and buil 
large tanks for watering our court} 
Next season we hope to have enoug 
money to equip our dressing rooms. Al 
the above was done by our farmiy 
members, and our assets are now near 
£4000 Australian. 

Some of our members travel almog 
30 miles via country roads to play. W 
conduct four major tournaments a year 
including an age event for children irodf 
under 13 to under 19 years of age. W 
are the only organization outside of th 
large Queensland towns to give childre: 
this advantage. Our LTA, which we cal 
the Kooroongarra Tennis Association, ij 
the smallest affiliated with Queenslang 
and consists only of 30 members. Key 
Fletcher played here and last year wa 
our Open Cup holder. Trevor Fancutt 
the late Frank Gorman and many cthef 
Australian players have visited ou 
courts. We have our own club badge 
and I would very much like to exchang 
or pay for any badges from clubs either 
in the U. S. or any other part of th 
world. 





L. E. Curtis 
Millmerran, Queensland, Aust 
* * * 

I have been getting WT for years and 
have always been happy with your cow 
erage. However, it seems that not only 
are many people in the USLTA biased 
but so is WT. As you know, Victoria 
Palmer won the National Juniors. Who 
received the write-ups and the pictures’ 
Billie Jean, who was runner-up. Wha 
is wrong with giving Victoria a pat 
the back? She has been tops in her ag 
bracket for years. I don’t like to wri 
this type of letter, but I get sick of 
favorites receiving all the credit and 
hate to see WT fall into the same pat 
tern. 





Liz Clendenin, Vice-President 
Southwestern Lawn Tennis Assn 
7m * * 

Two incidents that occurred at Rive 
Forest last year stick in my mind. Thej 
are, I think, obliquely related to the sur 
pension of Ralston and, hence, to th 
relations between officials and player! 
Much the graver of the two is the waj 
a tournament official at River Fores 
addressed Renee Schuurman when shi 








reported to the desk for her match. Hf 
screamed at her, “Where the hell hav 
you been?” The other incident, whic 
occurred during the same year, wa 
that when George Barnes came out | 
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present the Men’s Singles Championship 
trophy, he began by presenting it to the 
wrong player—to Bartzen, rather than 
to MacKay, who had just beaten him. 
Both incidents are inexcusable—the im- 
pertinence of the official as well as the 
indifference of the USLTA President. 

What rebukes are there for such offi- 
cials? Could the absence of Renee 
Schuurman from the tournament this 
year and MacKay’s turning professional 
be related to these individual incidents 
and tq similar incidents which, I’m sure, 
they had experienced before? Mightn’t 
it be fruitful, in view of the state of ten- 
nis in the United States at present, to 
reconsider the treatment of players by 
club officials and by officials of the na- 
tional organization? 

A third incident, which I have not 
mentioned, simply because it is too well 
known, is that Alex Olmedo, then Wim- 
bledon Champion, was refused admis- 
sion at the River Forest Club because 
the official at the gate did not recognize 
him. And this, mind you, is the recep- 
tion of the Wimbledon Champion at his 
first U. S. competition after Wimbledon. 
Perhaps Olmedo’s behavior during the 
tournament was incorrect; but wasn’t 
the anterior behavior of the club and the 
official inexcusable and, perhaps, di- 
rectly responsible for Olmedo’s subse- 
quent behavior? In short, it is my point 
that perhaps Jack Kramer’s success and 
amateur tennis’ decline are related and 
at least in part due to the discourteous 
behavior of the local and national off- 
cials. 

If these incidents are too few to jus- 
tify this proposal, they are nevertheless 
grave. I suspect that their paucity is 
due to the brevity of my tennis career 
rather than to the lack of such incidents 
in general. Could players be invited to 
recall incidents of similar insolent and 
indifferent treatment, with a view to 
preventing such and in the hope of im- 
proving the national state of tennis? 

Herbert Ruhm 
Chicago, Illinois 
* * * 

I don’t agree with Harry Hopman 
when he applauds Ralston’s suspension 
and says it will do a lot for tennis. What 
Ralston needed in Australia last year, 
and what he needed when he misbehaved 
against Mexico, was a captain strong 
enough to stand over him. Current U. S. 
captain Dave Freed is a flop, no dis- 
ciplinarian, no diplomat—and certainly 
no Hopman. 

J. Sheridan 
Perth, W. Australia 
* * * 

Re your editorial, “The Ralston Sus- 
pension,” let me add to your very prob- 
able voluminous response. No doubt 
some of the cries come from those old- 
fashioned mothers, fathers and patrons 
of tennis who hate to think that their 
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dough and time has gone to promote 
some temperamental brats. Not that | 
think the general public, once they got 
used to it, would object. On the con- 
trary, our half-empty stadiums might 
bulge if the game were more spirited. 
If it’s the high delight of a wrestling 
match we’re looking for, fine. But let’s 
not have it one-sided, where the umpire 
must announce, “Will the spectators 
kindly refrain from breathing while the 
ball is in play.” 

The spectacle of racket throwing, 
temper tantrums, etc. might become ac- 
cepted conduct if the spectator enjoyed 
similar reciprocity. Here is a suggested 
code of spectator ethics: 

l. No bribing of players. 

2. No attacking of players on the 
court. 

3. No shouting of obscenities. 

4. No throwing of bottles or garbage. 

If the above spectator rules were to 
be enforced, together with your sug- 
gested player rules, a good many yawn 
matches might turn into a most inter- 
esting entertainment. And it’s a two-way 
affair. But I’ve a hunch it’s going to be 
the same guy who screams at the lines- 
man who will object to the cry, “Miss 
it, you bum” when he’s attempting an 
overhead. 

Charles Hitt, President 
Puerto Rico LTA 


* * * 


I am a keen reader of your excellent 
magazine, which is second to none. | 
was interested in the comments made by 
the U. S. Champion, Darlene Hard, 
when she was left out, quite wrongly, 
from the Wightman Cup team. She is 
America’s best and most experienced 
player, as she proved at Forest Hills in 
September. It was an insult to leave out 
the Champion without even a trial, espe- 
cially since she had played so well last 
year. Mrs. duPont took a big chance 
when she chose instead to use a young 
and inexperienced team. She would 
doubtless have come in for a lot of crit- 
icism had the team lost. Darlene was 
quite right in thinking she had been 
treated badly. 

Patricia Billings 
London, England 


* # * 


I just received my latest issue and I 
immediately looked for the account of 
Forest Hills since the newspapers merely 
give us bits and pieces of the matches 
played. The article is there, but from 
your selection of action shots no one 
could guess who the men’s finalist were. 
The Champion, Roy Emerson, was not 
snapped at all in action, nor was the 
runner-up, Rod Laver. Had an Ameri- 
can won, it is inconceivable that his pic- 
ture would not have been on the first 
page of the account, and yet Champion 
Emerson is ignored and you people use 





up the space with a photo of a relatively place, M 
unimportant fourth day match. Tthe net. | 

Your Aussie readers won’t be e¥turning | 
thused, and we here expected better, mw Qsuna, h 


biased handling. of time, 
Eric Allen the post 
Vancouver, B. C. racket, 1 

The issue containing the Forest Hillf racket bi 





story went to press the night the tourna way dow 
ment was completed, which meant th This h 
pictures of the last few days could no\jand, see 
be included. As in previous years, 
following issue contained a picture pag@ reaction, 
of the finals. 
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Many of the boys in my dormitorgburn ow 
at Penn State University are avid tennis match. I 
fans. As such, we have followed wi on Bob ; 
interest the career of Kathy Chabot. Wahis subs 
would all appreciate it greatly if yoga hard e 
would publish a full-page close-up o I knew I 
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I am the umpire to whom Lanc@f that Ne 
Tingay referred in his write-up of the that fut 
National Singles quarter-final match bef are very 
tween Bob Mark and Rafael Osuna. Per 
haps you will let me explain the reason 
behind my pronouncement, “There wil 
be a momentary pause.” In the fir# 
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atively place, Mark did not project himself into 
Tithe net. In his disappointment at not re- 
be en turning the short angled volley hit by 
er, uf Osuna, having reached the ball in plenty 
of time, he hit the top of the net near 
the post with a powerful swipe of his 
racket, miraculously not splintering said 
t Hillf racket but breaking the steel cable half- 
ournal way down the post. 
ut tha This happened practically at my feet 
ld noi\and, seeing the embarrassed consterna- 
's, thi|tion on Bob’s face and noting Osuna’s 
€ pag@ireaction, I made the above-mentioned 
statement to cause an audience reaction 
that would flare and, I hoped, would 
mitor#burn out before the resumption of the 
tennid match. I did not want them to get down 
ityion Bob and to boo or whistle at any of 
>t. Wahis subsequent actions. He was having 
if yowja hard enough time coping with Osuna. 
up off! knew he had hit the net through anger 
at himself, not with any unsportsmanlike 
desire. 

My remark had the desired effect. 
Mark laughed, Osuna smiled and the 
gallery exploded. When we resumed 
play, except for the fact that Osuna’s 
lconcentration had lapsed and it took 
him four more games to win the match, 
not once did the audience give any in- 
dication that they remembered what 
icaused the interruption in the first place. 

Titus W. Sparrow 
USLTA Umpires Assn. 
* * * 

Ned Potter, in his “Passing Shots,” 
asked: Do the British hold tournaments 
for girls from 11 to 18? The answer, of 
course, is no, much to the detriment of 
Junior tennis in this country. For your 
information, Junior Wimbledon is for 
the Under 18 group only. We have Un- 
der 15 as well as Under 18 events only 
in our County Junior Championships. 
The idea of Under 12 and Under 14 
divisions, as run in the U. S. A., is not 
entertained much here, and an Under 11 
jevent is unheard of in Britain. The run- 
ning of these events has already been ad- 
}vocated by me, but without effect. 

It may be interesting to note that in 
Britain no boy under 18 plays a five set 
match in any Junior tournament. All 
matches are the best of three sets, even 
ithe finals of the singles and doubles at 
Junior Wimbledon. We have no Junior 

}Wightman Cup or Junior Davis Cup 
asquads. These points that I have men- 
i jtioned must surely have some effect on 
“9 || the standard of play of our Juniors. One 
“78\}would think that the tennis authorities 
jin-uygin Britain would rectify these weak- 
bley.f nesses. . 

There seems every reason to believe 
ance that Ned Potter is right in his prophecy 
f the§ that future British Wightman Cup hopes 
h bef are very dim. How much I agree! 

















Per: J. R. E. Tucker 
asOl LTA Registered Professional 
wil Coach 

firs Hertfordshire, England 
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It certainly comes as no surprise that 
Mercer Beasley has ranked Frank A. 
Parker at No. 9 in his new, All-Time 
First Ten, but the justification seems 
exceedingly obscure. As a former Gov- 
ernor of New York used to say, “Let’s 
look at the record.” Parker not only 
never won Wimbledon, he never even 
reached the final of what is generally 
regarded as the world’s amateur singles 
championship. His two wins of the U. S. 
title were both accomplished during the 
war years of 1944-45 when there was no 
foreign entry and a very weak American 
field. 

Tennis fans with long memories may 
recall Parker’s straight set defeat by 
Bunny Austin in the 1937 Davis Cup 
Challenge Round. This was America’s 
only loss in the Cup competition that 
year. Far more shocking was Parker’s 
6-0, 6-3, 6-1 defeat at the hands of John 
E. Bromwich in the 1939 Challenge 
Round. This was the worst loss ever suf- 
fered by an American player in the his- 
tory of Davis Cup competition; and it 
cost the United States the Cup. 

Two of the more obvious replace- 
ments for Parker in an All-Time Firsi 
Ten would be Rene LaCoste and Jean 
Borotra whose efforts, combined with 
those of Cochet, put France into the 
Challenge Round of Davis Cup competi- 
tion nine successive years. Six of these 
years they won the Cup. Both LaCoste 
and Borotra won the Wimbledon singles 
title on two different occasions. Both 
were also runners-up for the All Eng- 
land Championship. LaCoste twice won 
our own national title, beating Tilden in 
the 1927 final, and he twice beat Tilden 
in Davis Cup Challenge Rounds. This 
was “Big Bill” in his prime. In 1932, 
an over-the-hill Borotra beat the Wim- 
bledon and U. S. champion of that year, 
Ellsworth Vines, in the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round and then wrapped up the 
Cup for France with a five set win over 
Allison. 

In my opinion Parker was a journey- 
man tennis player whose record when 
the chips were down was something less 
than inspiring. Does Mr. Beasley have 
any evidence to the contrary? 

C. Alphonso Smith 


Tehran, Iran 


Although Parker would not be in- 
cluded in most people’s All-Time First 
Ten, he would be a favored candidate 
for the title of All-Time Best Sport. His 
behavior on the court and toward his 
opponents was impeccable. 


* * * 


Being something of a radical and also 
a realist, I believe we would be wiser if 
we dropped the words “amateur” and 
“professional” from our tennis vocabu- 
lary, leaving only “tennis players,” 
much as bowling has done. The amateur 
code was devised for a wealthy class of 





players. Blessed if I can see how it 
would hurt the game or the players. 
Maybe we could put everything above- 
board for a change, and if players were 
to be paid for playing in a tournament 
it would be on the basis of what the 
tournament committee could pay and 
were willing to pay. If a player didn’t 
like the offer, he could stay at home. 

And now one of my chief gripes. How 
can people expect young players like 
McKinley, Ralston and Olmedo (before 
he turned pro) to knock around the 
world 12 months a year doing nothing 
but tennis? All of us like a vacation 
once in a while. And how are these Am- 
erican kids expected to keep up their 
grades and get through college while 
running here and there to tennis tourna- 
ments? I heard of one outstanding boy 
who missed 20 days of a semester be- 
cause he was wanted at various major 
tournaments during the school year. 
Any college worth attending is tough 
these days. It is difficult to get in and 
more difficult to stay in. I am not the 
least bit surprised that these youngsters 
blow their tops under the ridiculous de- 
mands made of them to play incessantly 
from one tournament to another. I don’t 
approve of their antics at all, but I think 
I can understand them. 

Tradition, like all habit, can be a 
tremendous force for good or a deadly 
handicap to progress. Bowling has set 
a remarkable example of growth since 
the war and on a basis of all players 
being just “bowlers.” I believe the col- 
leges have some silly rules about their 
tournament players being excluded 
from even local league play. That col- 
leges should talk about “amateurism”! 
Otherwise bowling goes its blissful way. 
expanding at a rate that makes all sports 
but hunting and fishing look like small 
play. Does it have a lesson for tennis? 
I think so. 

Don Klotz 
Iowa City, lowa 
* * * 

During the Pacific Southwest Cham- 
pionships, I took three girls in my ten- 
nis class to see the quarter-final matches. 
I was compeltely disgusted. I had told 
the girls that it would probably cost 
$2.00 for general admission but that if 
it were more I would pay the difference. 
Naturally I was a little chagrined when 
the price was $2.50—but the seats! 
They had the $2.50 customers on the 
side facing the sun. You were either up 
at the top in the last four rows or way 
over at the side. We sat in the best seats 
available, which were at the top. From 
1:00 until 5:30 there weren’t more than 
20 people in the “choice” seats in front 
of us, although there was room for 
hundreds. If all those in the $2.50 sec- 
tion had moved down to the “choice” 
seats, they would have occupied less 
than half those seats. 








To make it more aggravating, we 
dared not move from our seats lest 
someone else take them, and so we were 
virtually pinned down for five hours. If 
you think I’m going to go back, guess 
again—unless I’m a linesman, and then 
I'd be happy to call every match. From 4 
P.M. on I almost lost my eyesight from 
the sun and almost lost my temper from 
the number of seats below us and across 
the way that were vacant. 

Old-timers remarked that attendance 
has fallen greatly at the Pacific South- 
west, and I know why. The tennis is just 
beautiful. It’s not the pros who are ruin- 
ing the tournament (I would much 
rather see those wonderful women play- 
ers, and every country in the world 
seems to have then). Douglas was ex- 
cellent and the competition was fine. In 
my book, those who run the tournament 
are responsible for the drop. I don’t ex- 
pect or desire the stands to be filled with 
bottle-throwing, raucous fans, but tennis 
buffs are shooed away by crummy con- 
sideration. 

David Shargel 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * * 


I have been a player and follower of 
tennis for about sixty years, and I am a 
subscriber to your publication. The other 
day, at my house, there was a discussion 
about whether, in lawn tennis tourna- 
ment play, it was permissible to sit on 
a chair when changing courts every two 
games and, if so, for how long? An at- 
tempt was made to resolve the discussion 
by reference to Rule 30 on page 347 of 
the USLTA Tennis Yearbook and Guide 
1961. As you know, Rule 30 is not spe- 
cific on this point, nor is the italicized 
print which follows the Rule on pages 
347 and 348. Anything you could tell 
me about this would be appreciated. 
Might there perhaps be one rule in the 
United States and another overseas? 

Henry Munroe 
Washington, D. C. 


The rules of Lawn Tennis (Rule 30) 
provide that “Play shall be continuous 
from the first service till the match be 
concluded. . . .” Based on the interpreta- 
tion which the members of the Interna- 
tional Lawn Tennis Federation’s Cases 
and Decisions Committee have given 
from time to time, Wimbledon does not 
have any chairs on which players can sit 
during the cross-over. I urged for some 
years that American tournaments follow 
this practice, and about three years ago 
the USLTA Singles Championship’s 
management removed the chairs from 
the tournament at Forest Hills. Once in 
a while I see a player sit down on the 
supply box and always feel that the Um- 
pire should tell the player this is not 
permissible. As a matter of fact, I per- 
sonally agree with the Wimbledon pro- 
cedure of not having any rest period at 
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the end of the third set for men and the 
second set for women. It would surely 
speed up tournament play, especially 
because the 10 minute allowance is so 
often stretched into 15 or 20 minutes. 
Eastern officials disagree with me, and 
they have a great deal of merit on their 
side. They argue that it is much more 
humid in New York and certain other 
American cities than in London. 

Harold A. Lebair 

Treasurer, USLTA 


* * * 


To challenge the opinion of so great 
an expert on tennis as Mr. Ned Potter 
probably constitutes the rankest heresy 
and is tantamount to an act of apostasy. 
However, honesty to the spirit of the 
world rankings, as expounded in your 
last issue, requires that I offer my 
critique, such as it is. It is without a 
doubt most unfortunate that Mr. Potter 
included within his rankings a “point 
system” to substantiate his conclusions. 
Had he omitted this, there would be 
little more than a simple difference of 
opinion between an expert and an ama- 
teur. The inclusion of ranking-points 
provides a fertile basis for dispute, and 
I suspect that many alternative solutions 
will be proposed. I shall place myself 
on record with the following “solution” 
considering only the women’s rankings. 

Having established a point system, 
Mr. Potter tended to ignore it; for, in 
fact, it could hardly be considered con- 
clusive. The British Hard Court Cham- 
pionships, played in April with a foreign 
field of only four, can hardly be thought 
to be a true international test, and the 
same criteria apply to the Australian 
Championships. I propose to extend to 
the point system more validity and au- 
thority by using it exclusively, including 
more tournaments, and ranking the 
tournaments themselves on the basis of 
the quality of international representa- 
tion. The prestige of a tournament, gar- 
nered over decades is of little aid in 
ranking players for a particular season. 
Using Mr. Potter’s framework, the fol- 
lowing system was devised: 

Wimbledon and Forest Hills: 10 

points to the winner, 8 to the final- 
ist, 7 to the semi-finalists, and 6 
to the quarter-finalists. 

Italian, French, Kent, Queens and the 
Pacific Southwest: 7 points to the 
winner, 5 to the finalist, 4 to the 
semi-finalists, and 3 to the quarter- 
finalists. 

British Hard Courts and Australian: 
5 points to the winner, 3 to the 
finalists, 2 to the semi-finalists, and 
1 to the quarter-finalists. 

Wightman Cup: 3 points for a singles 
victory and 2 for a doubles victory. 

In addition, after the First Ten had 
been established (but not yet in order), 
one point was substracted for each loss 
to a player not in the First Ten. This 





system produced the following results 
Smith (41) 
Truman (31) 
Haydon (24) 
Mortimer (20) 
Hantze (18) 
Lehane (17) 
Hard (16) 
Turner (15) 
Ramirez (13) 
Reynolds (8) 


It may be contended that this gs 
tem places too great an emphasis upaeae 
the mere participation in many tourngl 
ments (Smith played in twice as ma 
as Hard or Hantze and four times 
many as Reynolds). However, it is ¢ 
opinion of this writer that participati 
is a vital criterion for evaluating seasa 
long performances, especially of wome 
The stresses of the circuit are apparen 
and rewards should be given for tha 
who endure them best. 

George R. L. Meiling 
Yale University 
* * * 


























People-to-People Sports Committ 
suggested that I write to you relatiy 
to corresponding with a tennis playé 
If anyone is interested, please tell the 
to drop me a line. 

Laurie Denton 
Taranaki, New Zealand 


* * * 










Thank you for your recent comments} 
It helps to hear a kind word occasional: 
ly. Perhaps your Editorial about Maria 
Bueno or myself being unable to reac 
the quarter-finals of Wimbledon sted 
me to greater things. Anyhow, I ap: 
preciate the recent plugs. 

Darlene Hard 
Long Beach, Calif. 

May I, through your columns, extend 
my best wishes to Maria Bueno for her 
speedy return to health and the brilliant 
form she was showing before her illness. 

Tony Nesbit 
Glasgow, Scotland 
* * * 

I understand that Dick Savitt is get 
ting married. Would it be possible for 
you to arrange to get me his little ad. 
dress book? 

Eddie Moylan 
Ithaca, N. Y. 














* xz 


The Marlboro article on Eddie Jace 
by C. Alphonso Smith was excellem 
Smithy overlooked one _ tournamesy 
which he and Eddie won—the 1955 Vira 
ginia State Senior Doubles. Smithy him 
self would be a worthy recipient of t 
Award. He writes better than he play 
and he and Eddie are charter member « 
of the International Crumbum Club . : 
both holding card No. 1. ¥ 

Milton R. Abbot 


Virginia Beach, Va. 





THE HOXIE TENNIS HOUSE 
“The Original Tennis Camp”’ 


Once again the Hoxie troupe, representing almost every section of the country and many 
areas of the world, will be on the circuit this summer. You will see our little ones both at local 
novice events and at the major national championships. Some of them will win national titles 
and others, not yet as experienced, will compete at the local level. Over the years, Hoxie pupils 
have won dozens of national titles. In 1960, Hoxie campers won the National Girls’ 11, 13 and 
15 Singles crowns. In 1961, we repeated in the National Girls’ 13, won 14 out of 15 State titles, 
and had a finalist in the National Intercollegiates. 

We salute not only our National Champions, but all the boys and girls who have made 
our summers a pleasurable and wonderful experience. We are proudest of the fact that they 
are known as: 


“The Finest Youngsters, On And Off The Courts” 
For healthful living, delightful surroundings, supervised play and tournament competition, write to: 


THE HOXIE TENNIS HOUSE 


Directors: Jean & Jerry Hoxie 
8900 East Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. Valley 2-6187 





Practicing on the wall Detroit's famed Hoxie House 
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There’s no sweeter sound than the sharp, clear “PING’’ of 
Ashaway Braided Racket String. 

That “PING” means it’s made stronger to string tighter 
. . . Smash harder . . . wear better. Ashaway Braid “bites” 
the ball more firmly, for sharper control, better cut and spin. 
And, because it’s moisture immune, its extra liveliness 
lasts longer. 

No wonder Ashaway strings are used by more players 
today than any other brand. Specify one of the three great 
Ashaway strings below for your next restringing job. 





Ashaway VANTAGE Ashaway PRO-FECTED Ashaway MULTI-PLY 
For Tournament Play For Club Play For Regular Play 


ye ee ] (Natural) (Ebony Spiral) (Green Cross) 


s\ Approximate Approximate & Approximate 
| Stringing Cost: , Stringing Cost: z_Z_=WET® Stringing Cost: 
Tennis: $9 Tennis: $7 4 Tennis: $5 





_ Badminton: $6 © > Badminton: $4 
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ASHAWAY PUTS A BETTER GAME IN YOUR FRAME! 
, ASHAWAY PRODUCTS, INC. Ashaway, RI. 
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Meridian, Miss. Donna Floyd, winner of the women’s singles 
in the Meridian Open, is congratulated by Crawford Henry, 
who was beaten in the men’s final by Ham Richardson in a 


five set match. Nick. 


Sacramento, Calif. Singles champions for the second yec 
in the Sacramento City tourney were former Davis Cup Squad) 
member Don Kierbow and Gerry Carter, wife of tennis pr 
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DAY AND BOARDING TENNIS CAMP 


located on Westtown School’s magnificent campus 
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CHASE TENNIS CENTER | 
NEIL AND DEBORAH WELSH CHASE 











4 Hours 
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Instruction 
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Supervised 
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Tournament 
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educational 
Ages 10-16 


WESTTOWN, PA., Tel. EXport 9-0147 
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DITORIAL 









AN EXCITING PROGRAM 
FOR 1962 
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: Three months ago, in an Editorial entitled “Forest 
os 5 4 ills And The Overseas Players,” it was suggested 
Mthat a large group of foreign players be brought to 
he U.S. to play in the National Championships. The 
SLTA, poorer than ever since, for the second suc- 
essive year, the American Davis Cup team failed to 
each the profitable Challenge Round, has no funds 
efor bringing over a planeful of foreign stars. WT ana- 
alyzed four ways in which to provide the dollars to 
nis prmake Forest Hills the world’s best tournament, one 
f the suggestions being the sponsorship of the tour- 
mey by People-to-People Sports Committee. 
Last month Augie Millang, the Chairman of the 
U.S. National Championships, had a meeting with 
Col. Edward Eagan, head of People-to-People Sports 
Committee. It could well be the most important ten- 
nis téte-a-téte of the century. An agreement by the 
wo men, and they were in accord on all major points, 
ould mean the most successful Nationals ever, from 
he viewpoint of an enthralling spectacle, record at- 
endance and top profits. The points discussed were 
as follows: 
e Bringing over 80-odd overseas players in a char- 
} tered plane for a two or three week period. 

e@ Having a qualifying tournament for the majority 
of the entrants, so that American circuit players 
would have the opportunity to test themselves in 
fmatch competition against the invited overseas stars. 
d e Extending the length of the Championships from 

10 days to two weeks in order to handle the vast num- 

ber of matches in the qualifying tournament. 
Last summer Mr. Millang ran the National Cham- 
d  [plonships on the tightest possible budget. He had 
neither funds nor overseas players to work with, but 
he did admirably with what was available. He urged 
his Committee to allow him to sell the Marquee Boxes, 
which previously had always been given on a compli- 
mentary basis to tennis officials. The Boxes were 
snapped up immediately, bringing the tournament an 
additional $5000 in gate receipts. Ingenuity and 
imagination are the Millang trade-marks, and fortu- 
nately for all concerned he has not only the full sup- 
port of such vital West Side officials as Dan Johnson 
(the Referee) and Robert Lambert (the Club Presi- 
dent), but also the backing of the invaluable Billy 
albert, a kindly-disposed press and an enthusiastic 
group of players. 
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We believe that the Millang-Eagan combination will 
create the greatest Championships this country has 
ever seen. It will be a true People-to-People sports 
event, with competitors from such nations as Ger- 
many, Spain, England, Ireland, Hungary, France, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, South Africa, Russia, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Japan, Malaya, Austria, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, South America, Mexico 
and Canada. 

Tennis is the only sport that is international. It is 
played by royalty (the Shah of Iran, the King of 
Morocco and the Crown Prince of Japan) , by leading 
government officials (the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the President of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
U. S. Supreme Court Justices and Senators, legis- 
lators, ambassadors and consuls), and by lawyers, 
artists, bankers, authors, doctors, scientists, politi- 
cians, soldiers, salesmen, housewives and children. An 
enthusiastic tennis player can go to any corner of the 
world—Bulawayo, the Fiji Islands, Togo or Khar- 
toum—and find a number of kindred spirits. A U. S. 
Nationals which offers the public an international 
spectacle will be a treat not only to the aficionado but 
a warm international gesture on the part of this 
country. 

The Messrs. Millang and Eagan have much work 
to do before these Championships can come into be- 
ing. There are the problems of the plane (the charter, 
the point and date of departure, and the return) ; the 
extent to which People-to-People will sponsor the 
program, particularly if it is to be a long-term venture; 
the invitations to the countries and the players in- 
volved; the housing and entertainment of the 80 addi- 
tional visitors; the budget for a bigger tournament; 
the ticket distribution for what could well be a sell-out 
from the first day; the running of a qualifying event, 
which will be a more exciting competition than many 
a National Championship in past years; and the end- 
less meetings to iron out the many details of a major 
competition. 

Ed Turville, who is being nominated for President 
of the USLTA for 1962, heard news of the plan and 
immediately phoned President Bob Lambert of the 
West Side Tennis Club to offer his congratulations 
and to say that he heartily endorsed the idea. The fact 
that Turville gave his enthusiastic approval puts a 
new light on USLTA procedures during the forthcom- 
ing year. The 1962 president is a man who is capable 
of making decisions in a flat ten seconds. He can cut 
through miles of red tape with one phone call and he 
was delighted to recognize the impressive project 
formulated by Mr. Millang and Col. Egan. It augurs 
well: for American tennis during the coming year. 

It is to be hoped that no sectional rivalries, petty 
jealousies or quarrels over prerogatives will block the 
work of Millang, Eagan and Turville in promoting the 
best possible Championships at Forest Hills. A na- 
tional tourney that is poorly attended is a black eye 
for tennis; an outstanding event, conversely, is not 
only exciting for the participants and the spectators, 
but the results will trickle down to help every local 
tennis promotion. There will be money once again in 
the coffers of the USLTA, the press will have a happy 
event to cover, and the game of tennis will regain its 
rightful place in the wonderful world of sports. 
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MIKE SANGSTER 
IS REBUKED 
BY BRITISH LTA 


The British Lawn Tennis Associatic 
| Council reprimanded Mike Sangster fe 
| an article which appeared in an Austrak 
| ian magazine, SPORT, in which Mik 
| was quoted frequently in harsh LTJ 

criticisms. The Council added that am 
| similar instance would “be very severel 
| dealt with.” Sangster had offered the 
| LTA an apology for the fact that 
name was linked with the article, an 
he furthermore denied having made th 
| statements specifically attributed to him 
| The official LTA statement was: “Mr. 
| M. J. Sangster has been interviewed by}? 
| the chairman and other senior member] === 
| of the LTA Council. He has denied hav 

ing made any of the specific statements 
| attributed to him in an article published 
| recently. He has expressed regret that 

his name should have been associated 
| with an article in such bad taste. He has 
| been reprimanded and warned that any 
similar lack of discretion will be very 
severely dealt with.” 

The story which appeared in SPORT only 
described Sangster’s background, hi¥ “Then 


Serve up ef really tennis career, his feelings on travel, marghat I w 


riage and other tennis players, and hig-up tean 

t h t e b | | he | grievances against the LTA. The porghe Neth 
oug @NnHRIS Daliic | tions of the story to which the LTA toler, I k 

| objection are herewith given. merited 
“In the past,” he (Sangster) saysplazer. 


“it has seemed sometimes that the Law} “Our | 
Tennis Association was trying to disf get on 
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That’s exactly what Spalding has done for vou 
with this new Heavy Duty tennis ball. 









Designed with a special high-grade felt courage me. ven me 
cover to resist abrasion even on concrete and Wa rrSOm ’ “T’ll give you a couple of instancesgng hapy 
asphalt courts, this new ball promises extra I occasionally = letters from se 
sets of top tennis enjoyment. Built to ch _ LTA starting ‘Dear Sangster.’ Ng To th 

J ae Joy 2 nh Agel é eRe: Michael. No Mr. It’s not very friendlyjate San 
pionship standards, approved by USLTA. \ tie : is it? , bostwar 

Spalding and Spalding-made Wright & Dit- £05 ‘ “I’ve even known a girl such as Anplear. He 
son tennis balls are the finest tennis balls * Haydon receiving a letter starting “Deaqstration. 








Haydon.’ He cls 

“Now in Australia I was Mike t@ittees a 
everybody right from the start. The verguembers 
first letter I received from the Australfickets a 


made. That’s why they’re used in far more 
major tournaments than all other brands 
combined. 








@ | ian Association started off ‘Dear Mikegny grea 
ALD I NG / | and it made me feel as though I wag “There 
sets the pace in sports ae » " wanted. able to | 
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A disconsolate Mike Sangster leaves the 
‘TA meeting thinking he has been sus- 
ended. Hours later he discovered he 
as only reprimanded. Photo, European. 


“Then there was the time last year 
1, marghat I was selected on the British Davis 


merited a Davis Cup badge for my 
splazer. 
“Our team captain recommended that 
get one and it would certainly have 
fiven me a great kick. However, noth- 
tancesgng happened. The inference was that I 
ym thqvasn’t worthy of a badge.” 
Ni To the intelligent, extremely articu- 
iendlygate Sangster, the reason for Britain’s 
bostwar tennis decline is sharp and 
is Anwlear. He blames unenterprising admin- 


He claims there are too many com- 
ike t@ittees and sub-committees, some of the 
embers of which seek only “free 

ickets and whiskey” and never make 
MikeBny great sacrifices for the game. 
“There is no one in Britain compa- 


able to Harry Hopman,” he says. “Hop- 


orld Tennis 


man makes it his business fostering 
young talent. He will play with any 
youngster at any time and put him on 
the right path. 

“Not only does Britain lack a Hop- 


man, but our selectors are uninspiring. 


It’s rare that you see a selector at a 
tournament and NEVER do you hear 
one saying so-and-so is a good young 
player and should be sent abroad for 
experience. 

“For too long the top people in ten- 
nis have preserved the attitude that it’s 


the game that matters, not the winning. 


That’s all very well, but you can be just 
as good a sportsman and WIN matches. 
We shouldn’t make sportsmanship an 
excuse. 

“Another grievance I have is the un- 
imaginative presentation of the game in 
Britain. In a Challenge Round in Aus- 
tralia the players come out in their im- 
maculate team uniforms. National an- 
thems are played and there’s quite an 
impressive ceremony before the matches 
get under way. 

“The players feel that their countries 
are counting on them. 

“In Britain the atmosphere’s flat. 
Wilson goes out onto the centre court 
with Pietrangeli, no anthem is played 
and they start hitting up.” 

. . - In 1960 Sangster was selected 
above Roger Becker, Tony Pickard and 
Alan Mills for fourth place in the Brit- 
ish Davis Cup team and on August 5 he 
left with a British team to play in Amer- 
ica. As soon as he was named to this 
team Sangster asked the British LTA 
for permission to extend the American 
tour to Australia. 

The LTA agreed, but parsimoniously 
insisted that Sangster repay £290—the 
difference between the return air fare 
to America and a round-the-world ticket 
it booked for him. 

“TI was shocked,” says Sangster. “I 
was showing how ready I was to im- 
prove my game by making sacrifices but 
the LTA wouldn't make any sacrifices 
for me. I knew that I could expect noth- 
ing when I went to Australia. I wasn’t 
sure if I could get billeted with anybody 
and I knew I wouldn’t receive any ex- 
penses. 

“Yet the LTA wanted me to pay £290 
out of my own money, or my father’s, 
for the experience. Frankly,:I wondered 
if playing tennis for Britain was worth- 
while. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for encouragement 
from a friend and a couple of county 
officials I wouldn’t have gone.” 

During his tour, and after Mike 
Davies turned professional, Sangster 
learned that the LTA had offered him 
£150 toward his fare. This made him 
more cynical and he returned to Britain, 
in spite of his triumphs, with a distinct 
chip on his shoulder. 

... In Britain, said Sangster, inclem- 





ent weather for too long had been 
dragged up as an excuse for tennis medi- 
ocrity. He thought that the young Brit- 
ish players were lazy; that Australians, 
because they were still pioneering their 
country, were tougher, more determined. 
British juniors lacked the same incentive 
as Australian juniors. 

“The setup in Australia is basically 
sounder,” says Sangster. “The players 
are employed by sporting goods firms, 
which in most cases will continue to 
employ them when their playing days 
are over. 

“In Britain the players receive under 
the lap payments, about a quarter of the 
amount the Australians receive legiti- 
mately from their firms. When they are 
no longer capable of winning matches 
they are dumped. They have no secur- 
ity.” 

No matter what titles fall to him in 
the years ahead Sangster is convinced he 
will not turn professional. At present he 
is associated with a firm of insurance 
brokers and intends to combine business 
with tennis. 

“The thought of having to play tennis 
when and where Kramer directs me is 
appalling,” he declares. “I pity Mike 
Davies. I think he’s going to have a 
hell of a life. 

“Tennis is still fun for me, even 
though my plans are ambitious. If I can 
ever lift Britain to the top again that 
will be sufficient reward in itself.” 
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Special rates available for all in 
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The Andres Gimeno service resembles Tilden’s in the quick wind-up. Tony 
Trabert, receiving, is in an excellent ready position: the knees are bent, 
the balance is good and the concentration perfect. 





Pancho Gonzales is playing way 

hind the baseline, as he freque 
Gimeno’s balance is good, but his feet are crossed. It proves does on clay. The stroke is classical ¢ 
once again that balance is more important than footwork. the concentration good. 
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Trabert’s approach on his backhand volley is marvelous. His weight 
and his right foot are moving forward, which will enable him to punch 
the volley hard. 





Mal Anderson pulls his arm too far 

from the body in his service wind-up. 

His opponent, Segura, is standing well 
within the baseline for the return. 


This Gonzales backhand features 
a far more open stance than the 
action shot on page 16. 


Tony Trabert hits a per- 
fect forehand during a 
practice session. 
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Due to the Wightman Cup matches 
being held so late in the tennis season, 
August 19th and 20th, it was decided to 
wait just as long as possible to name 
our team, selecting those girls whose 
records were strongest up to that time. 
At the conclusion of Wimbledon it was 
clearly visible that Karen Hantze, Billie 
Jean Moffitt and Nancy Richey were far 
enough ahead of the field to be selected 
immediately. Therefore, they were is- 
sued invitations July 21st. Unfortu- 
nately, the back injury suffered by Miss 
Richey in England did not respond to 
treatment as expected, and she volun- 
tarily withdrew from the team the first 
of August, a very considerate decision. 
Justina Bricka and Gwyneth Thomas 
were added to the team August 9th. 
Upon completion of the Ladies Doubles 
of the Eastern Grasscourt Champion- 
ships at Orange, New Jersey, on Sun- 
day, August 13th, in which Margaret 
Varner and I defeated the Wimbledon 
champions, Hantze and Moffitt, Miss 
Varner was named to the team. The en- 
tire team flew together to Chicago the 
following day. The girls were allowed 
twenty dollars per day the week they 
were officially assembled as a team in 
Chicago. They were permitted tourist 
jet plane fare from the tournament just 
prior to the Wightman Cup matches, to 
Chicago, and from Chicago to the next 
tournament (Orange to Chicago, and 
Chicago to Boston, as well as Chicago 
to Philadelphia in the cases of the two 
Juniors involved), under Davis Cup 
regulations. 

Combining youth with experience 
provided the United States with a poten- 
tially strong team, which proved itself 
with a one-sided 6-1 victory over a Brit- 
ish team that included both the Wimble- 
don and French Singles Champions, as 
well as the runner-up at Wimbledon. 
Qur teenagers played very well and ful- 
ly deserved their sweep of the first five 
matches. It was disappointing to win 
the final doubles match by default, an 
unprecedented action in the long history 
of the Wightman Cup matches. The 
team spirit amongst all six girls was the 
finest it has ever been my pleasure to 
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THE WIGHTMAN CUP REPORT 


The Omission of Darlene Hard and the Poor 
Ticket Sale Are Discussed by the U. S. Captain 


by MARGARET duPONT 


experience. There were no disrupting 
elements, and the girls’ behavior, both 
on and off the court, was impeccable. 
Margaret Varner’s thoughtful sugges- 
tions and timely advice were a tremen- 
dous help to the Captain in handling the 
team situation. As Captain of the United 
States Uber Cup Team (Women’s Inter- 
national Badminton Competition), as 
well as Captain of a United States com- 


bined Men’s and Women’s Touring 
Team to South Africa, Miss Varner 


gained valuable experience in team han- 
dling, which she was able to pass on to 
the Captain, thereby giving her added 
confidence in Wightman Cup team su- 
pervision this year. 

After lengthy and considerable inves- 
tigation, discussion, letter writing and 
telephoning, the USLTA Wightman Cup 
Committee on August 10th decided not 
to ask Darlene Hard, our 1960 Na- 
tional Champion, to play in the Wight- 
man Cup matches this year. Due to her 
attack of infectious hepatitis in June, 
the committee felt it might be injurious 
to her health to participate so stren- 
uously in international matches and it 
was, therefore, for her own protection 
that the negative decision was decided 
upon. We had been unable to find any 
concrete evidence that Darlene had re- 
gained her health sufficiently to be phys- 
ically fit for Wightman Cup play. She 
had not played any tournament matches 
since losing to Edda Buding in the 
French Championships in May (up to 
which time she had a poor record), and 
indeed could not even ascertain with 
whom she had been practicing in Cali- 
fornia. ’ 

Darlene’s lack of cooperation with 
USLTA officials, who were trying to 
help her, was deplorable. She had not 
had a physical check-up after returning 
home and she gave us no opportunity 
of being SURE that she was physically 
fit. The risk on her health seemed too 
big for an amateur sporting association 
to take. The only possible factor in favor 
of Miss Hard’s selection was her being 
the National Champion. Consequently, 
the question arises as to whether or not 
we should, in the future, HAVE to select 


a player merely because she has won a 
championship the previous year, despite 
a weak seasonal record, lack of recent 
tournament play prior to the Wightman 
Cup matches, uncertain health condi- 
tions, questionable behavior, lack of co- 
operation with tennis officials, etc. Fol- 
lowing the final announcement of the 
complete make-up of the United States 
team, our Wightman Cup Committee, 
the Chairman in particular, were severe- 
ly criticized by Darlene Hard in the 
press. However, it seemed the reasons 
for the Committee’s decision should be 
stated and recorded here in this report, 
in an intelligent manner, rather than 
through the press. 

Other girls whose records were kept 
throughout the season and who were 
given full consideration for the team, 
in addition to Darlene Hard, were 
Donna Floyd, Janet Hopps, Victoria 
Palmer, Kathy Chabot, Carol Hanks, 
Carol Caldwell, Sally Moore and Mimi 
Arnold. The latter two, both former 
members of Wightman Cup teams, re- 
mained in Europe following Wimbledon. 
In addition to their records being weak- 
er than those of the girls finally selected, 
injuries and lack of a sufficient amount 
of play this year hampered the possibil- 
ity of their selection. 

Unfortunately, it appears the tie was 
by no means a financial success this 
year, and the consensus of opinion is 
that a new location must be found for 
1963. It was evident that Chairman War- 
ren Wheary did not back up his opti- 
mistic ideas of advance ticket sales. It 
appeared there was not enough tennis 
interest among the club membership to 
amply support this international con- 
test. The publicity of all types (news- 
paper. radio, T.V., notices to individ- 
uals) was some of the best and most 
extensive (and probably most expensive, 
too) ever seen for Wightman Cup. Yet 
there was a most disappointing ticket 
sale. Also, Mr. Wheary seemed unable 
to follow up two of the most important 
suggestions given him concerning the 
ways and means used so successfully by 
the people in Pittsburgh in 1957 and 
1959, i.e., advance sale of blocks of tick- 
ets to companies and organizations, as 
well as to individuals, and the sale of 
local advertising space in the program. 

The United States Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation’s 1961 Wightman Cup Commit- 
tee consisted of the following persons: 
Mr. Ralph E. Ellis, Mr. Donald O. Ho- 
bart, Mr. William S. Kellogg, Mrs. Q. 
A. Shaw McKean, Mr. James B. Moffet. 
Mrs. Chester B. Shockley, Mr. Edward 
A. Turville, Mrs. Warren Wheary, and 
Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman. 

I hope this report will be read care- 
fully and with interest. I will welcome 
any suggestions about it, as well as 
about future Wightman Cup procedure. 
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anything but a headliner, and he now plans to organize 
his own tour. Vinnie Richards will be a member, and 
so will Hyotaro Satoh, brother of the late Jiro Satoh. 
A fourth place is likely to be taken by Les Stoefen or 
Martin Plaa. Al Chapin, Jr. will also be with the troupe, 
which is scheduled to play in 20 large cities... A new 
European indoor competition, played along Davis Cup 
lines, has been inaugurated, and King Gustav V of 
Sweden has presented a cup which will be played for 
each winter. Sweden is the defender this first year in 
“King’s Cup” competition. In the semi-finals, Den- 
mark registered a huge upset by downing Germany 3-2 
because the latter underestimated Denmark’s strength 
and failed to send her best players to Copenhagen. 
France, in the other half, avoided making the same 
mistake and used Jean Borotra and Bernard Destre- 
mau in singles and Christian Boussus and Marcel Ber- 
nard in doubles. Denmark now plays France for the 
right to challenge Sweden. 
Kk 

















Martin Buxby started the winter season in excel- 
lent fashion, winning a tournament at Lakeland, Fla., 
by beating Art Hendrix in the final, 6-1, 6-1, 6-4. Marta 
Barnett took the women’s singles from Eunice Evers, 
6-1, 8-6... Henri Cochet has just returned from three 
weeks in Russia, where he was the guest of the gov- 
ernment. He played exhibitions in Moscow, Leningrad 
and Kiev against the best players in the Soviet. At 
Moscow, a crowd of 10,000 watched Cochet trim the 
No. 1 player, Novikov, 6-2, 6-0, 6-0 in 32 minutes ... 
Nelly Adamson, Belgium’s No. 1 player, is engaged to 
Pierre Landry, a former ranking player of France. At 
Wimbledon this year Nelly beat Mme. Sylvia Henrotin 
before losing to Frau Hilda Sperling. Landry has not 
played much during the last few years, but in 1927 he 
beat Jean Borotra, and at Wimbledon that year he won 
from Jacques Brugnon, Takeichi Harada and H.G.N. 
Lee. 
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A noteworthy addition to the covered courts of Eng- 
land was recently made at Torquay on the South 
coast of Devon by the proprietors of the Palace Hotel, 
e ejone of the largest and most up-to-date hotels in that 
part of the country. The enclosure, which is situated 
within easy reach of the hotel, cost £12,000. There are 
no intervening pillars between the two courts, and it 
is easily the loftiest structure of its kind in England. 
In a brief ceremony, the courts were declared open by 
H. Roper Barrett, the British Davis Cup Captain. 
There followed a tournament with an entry which 
would have done credit to the Covered Court Cham- 
pionships. The title went to H.G.N. Lee, who beat 
F.H.D. Wilde conclusively in the final, 6-4, 6-0. The 
surprise of the tournament was the defeat of Charlie 
Hare by H. Billington, who was masquerading under 
the name of “Fet”; he was powerless to prevent the 
revelation of his real name in the press after he had 
beaten Hare. Billington was beaten in the next round 
by Wilde. The women’s singles went to Anita Lizana 
over Dorothy Round, 8-10, 6-1, 6-1, in a wonderful 
match. Mary Hardwick, who defeated Peggy Scriven, 
was beaten by Lizana. Bunny Austin and Lee went out 
in the doubles semi-finals to Ritchie and Butler, who 
woMlin turn were beaten by Hare and Wilde. Kay Stam- 
- ab-Imers and Freda James were surprised in the women’s 
€aTS;}doubles by Hardwick and Round, and the mixed title 
, Vi'lwent to Miss Ingram and Billington. 

* * * 


thirdf Midge Van Ryn was ranked No. 1 in the Middle 
been§ States. She was a resident of Philadelphia but did not 
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compete in any Middle States tournaments. Ranked 
just behind her were Mrs. John B. Jessup and Anne 
just behind her were Mrs. John B. Jessup and Anne 
Townsend. Hope Knowles was No. 6 and Bunny Har- 
shaw No. 10. Hope and Bunny were Nos. 1 and 2 in 


the Junior Girls .. . Art Kaiser was elected president 
of the Chicago Tennis Association. John McDiarmid 
heads up the Chicago men’s rankings, followed by 
Thane Halstead, Norman Bickel, Bill Murphy, John 
Shostrom, George Ball and Chet Murphy. Seymour 
Greenberg is No. 10 and Frank Froehling No. 29. 
For the third successive year Helen Fulton leads the 
women’s lists. 


1K 


The 1936 ranking lists of the various nations are 
being announced. In Germany, the leading men are 
Gottfried von Cramm, Henner Henkel and Hans Den- 
ker, while Marie Louise Horn and Ida Rost are jointly 
rated at No. 1 in the women’s. Roderich Menzel is not 
given a ranking in Czechoslovakia, thus leaving the 
No. 1 spot to Ladislav Hecht. Behind him are Josef 
Caska and Josef Siba, jointly at No. 2. In Austria Her- 
mann von Artens, the No. 1 player in 1935, is not 
ranked. Adam Graf Baworowski is No. 1, followed by 
Georg vun Metaxa, Franz Matejka and Hans Redl. 
The South African men’s rankings are: 1. Norman 
Farquharson, 2. Max Bertram, 3. Colin Robbins, 4. 
Vernon Kirby. Bobbie Heine Miller is the No. 1 
woman and Mrs. A. Neave is No. 2. The Australian 
men are rated as follows: 1. Adrian Quist, 2. Jack 
Crawford, 3-4. Harry Hopman and John Bromwich, 5. 
Vivian McGrath, 6. A. A. Kay. Joan Hartigan and 
Thelma Coyne share the women’s top spot, followed 
by Nancy Wynne and Nell Hopman. 
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TEACHING THE BEGINNER 


FOOTWORK AND GETTING 
INTO POSITION 


by JOHN F. KENFIELD, JR. 


Most tennis professionals agree that 
correct movement of the feet constitutes 
50-75 percent of a person’s success at 
the game. It is virtually impossible to 
stroke the ball well and produce a truly 
good shot unless a player’s position in 
relation to the ball is correct. Since foot- 
work for both forehand and backhand 
are identical, except that right and left 
are reversed, this discussion of forehand 
footwork will suffice for both. 

Actually there are only three separate 
movements to be learned in order to 
position oneself correctly to play any 
ball, and each of the three is fairly 
simple to explain and demonstrate. Dif- 
ficulties arise not so much from a lack 
of knowledge as from the fact that there 
is so little time for the learner to decide 
which movements he must use and the 
proper moment at which to start them. 
These two all-important factors are 
learned only with much concentration 
and practice. Good footwork is truly 
learned only when the pupil automatic- 
ally uses the right sequence at the right 
time without conscious thought. 


The Simple Pivot 


The simple pivot is used when the 
player must deal with balls which will 
arrive approximately 2-5 feet to his 
right as he faces the net. 

1. As the ball is passing over the net, 
the player shifts his weight onto this 
right foot and begins to pivot, at the 
same time starting his backswing. 

2. Just as the ball bounces, he slides, 
or steps toward the net with his left foot. 
at the same time shifting his weight al- 
most entirely onto this foot. The weight 
is held forward until the follow-through 
is completed. The left foot, or “front 
foot” as it may be designated in the 
future, is used for any last second ad- 
justments in any of the footwork se- 
quences. This “adjustor” is placed the 
correct distance to the right or left, de- 
pending upon how near or far away 
from the player’s original stance the ball 
is coming. Simply stepping in the gen- 
eral direction of the net with the left 
foot is not enough; the foot must be 
placed judiciously with regard to the 
proximity of the flight path of the on- 
coming ball. 

3. Throughout the stroke the rear 
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(right) foot maintains contact with the 
ground. Only when the shot is com- 
pleted does the player shift his weight 
back onto this foot, and then drops the 
left foot back parallel with the right. 
This recovery leaves him in his original 
stance, ready for the next shot. 

Simple pivot difficulties. Young chil- 
dren seem to have a hard time remem- 
bering to pivot. They want simply to 
step over to the ball with the right foot. 
Most children have swung a baseball bat 
and the idea is the same. The batter does 
not face the pitcher but stands sideways. 
This explanation makes sense to young- 
sters, and usually their pivoting will 
improve. 

The Reverse Pivot (Pivoting Away 
From The Ball) 

Now the ball is coming directly at 
the player’s body, or so little to the right 
that either he must move or be hit by 
the oncoming ball. 

1. The player pivots on his left foot, 
simultaneously pulling the right foot 
back and away from the oncoming ball. 

2. As the right foot comes down, the 
weight is shifted onto this foot and the 
left foot comes off the ground. At this 
point the racket is cocked, ready for the 
hit. 

3. Just after the ball bounces, the 
player steps toward the net with the left 
foot, again shifting his weight onto this 
foot as the ball is hit. The recovery is 
the same as for the simple pivot. 

Reverse pivot difficulties. Most play- 
ers, particularly beginners, do the most 
natural thing to get away from the ball, 
simply move the left foot more to the 
left and fall back as the ball is hit. When 
this happens, the player loses his effi- 
ciency and also has a tendency to “pull” 
the ball too much to the left. To help 
the pupil overcome this natural tend- 
ency, the instructor must emphasize the 
first action, that of dropping the right 
foot behind the left. The remainder of 
the sequence will take care of itself. 


The Two-Step or Skip 
This sequence is used in almost every 
case which cannot be taken care of by a 
simple or reverse pivot, for wide balls, 
short balls or deep balls that require 
extra steps. 
1. The player must start quickly. The 





fastest way to get there is to cross the 
left foot over to begin the run. 

2. As the player approaches the ball, 
the two-step sequence is begun by brak. 
ing with the left foot and then quickly 
drawing the right foot up even with, or 
even in front of, the left. At this point 
the racket is cocked, ready for the hit 

3. The weight is momentarily shifted 
to the right foot and the sequence is fin. 
ished by sliding the left foot forward 
again, and shifting the weight onto this 
foot as the ball is hit. 

4. The recovery, in this case, will de. 
pend on how far out of position the 
player is drawn. Naturally he must get 
back into the center of the court as 
quickly as possible to be ready for the 
next ball from his opponent. 

Sequence for deep balls. To play balls 
coming deep into the back court, the 
player moves back with a series of two. 
steps. To end the backward movement. 
the right foot is planted and the player 
pushes off this foot, shifting the weight 
forward onto the left foot as the ball is 
hit. 

There are exceptions to any rule and 
there will be times when the player must 
come into hitting position from a dead 
run. However, when time permits, his 
position and balance can almost invari- 
ably be improved by using the skip or 
two-step. 

Two-step difficulties. Learning to 
judge the speed of the oncoming ball 
and the number of steps required to ar- 
rive at the right time and place are dif- 
ficult for beginners. Only practice and 
experience will overcome this difficulty. 
The instructor should not hesitate to hit 
or toss ball after ball to the same spot 
until the movement becomes natural. 
With improvement, more variety may 
be introduced. 


Stepping Into The Shot (Shifting 
The Body-Weight) 


The importance of this factor in the 
execution of any shot in tennis cannot 
be stressed too much. It is not actual) 
a part of footwork and is, perhaps, a 
separate entity, but it is definitely mos 
closely associated with this phase of the 
game. 

“Step into the shot!” How many times 
that expression is used by tennis teach: 
ers. Just what do they mean? Shifting 
the weight forward as the ball is hit 
will increase the efficiency of the shot 
This does not mean a lunge, but simph} 
a definite shifting of the body weight to 
the forward foot as the ball is hit. bie 
the player remains stationary or backs 
away as he contacts the ball, he will nol 
only have to work much harder to gél 
the ball over the net, but his accuracy 
and consistency will also suffer. Every 
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piece of advice that is offered as a help 
to the learner is aimed toward produc 
ing an efficient shot. The fact that th 
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The start of the pivot. 


weight should be shifted is probably the 
most important efliciency-producing fac- 
tor. 

On each shot the player must try to 
shift his weight onto his front foot just 
before the ball is hit. Equally important, 
he must bend his knees and keep them 
bent until the shot is completed. This 
sounds like very elementary advice, yet 
failure to abide by these rules probably 
causes more missed shots than any other 
single fundamental element in hitting a 
tennis ball. Why do players fail to fol- 
low these directions? There are a num- 
ber of reasons. 

When a ball comes whistling over the 
net, the natural tendency is to give 
ground or back away. However, what 
about the more run-of-the-mill shots and 
even soft balls? Aren’t these easy to 
step into? Yes, but to bend the knees 
and to keep them bent and the weight 
forward seems to complicate the pic- 
ture. Usually the straightening of the 
left knee occurs at the moment the ball 
is contacted. And when the knee is 
straightened, the entire body is raised, 
the angle of the racket is changed, and 
there is too much lift to the shot. Out 
the ball sails. It does absolutely no good 
to bend the knees if the player is going 
to straighten up every time he hits the 
ball. He might as well lock his knees to 
begin with. Still, simple as these direc- 
tions may sound, they seem to be the 
hardest for pupils to follow. However, 
there are a few explanations which make 
sense and, if explained to the pupil, may 
help correct the trouble. 

To bend the knees and to keep them 
bent for a second or so with the entire 
weight on one foot requires good bal- 
ance and a fair amount of physical 
effort. Whether intentional or not, lazi- 
ness may enter the picture. Most play- 
ers are not lazy and do not mind bend- 
ing the knees, but frequently this is only 
atoken action. Keeping them bent until 
the shot is completed seems to be the 
hard part. What actually happens is that 
the player is so anxious to get back into 
position to prepare for the opponent’s 
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The 


left foot comes forward. 


next shot that he begins to “pull out” 
before finishing the shot at hand. He 
must finish this shot before backing off. 
Often having the pupil say, “Jack Rob- 
inson,” or something similar, before 
straightening up will help him to learn 
this important feature. 

The instructor must bear in mind that 
this business of pulling away from shots 
is a very real and difficult problem with 
which to deal. It will crop up many 
times, even with advanced players whose 
footwork and strokes at first appear to 
be letter-perfect. This difficulty is ex- 
tremely common when the player is at- 
tempting to play a short, low ball. 


Footwork Timing 


The act of moving the feet in the cor- 
rect sequence is only a part of footwork. 
The timing of the sequence is equally 
important. Planting the front foot too 
early or too late will cause many missed 
shots. The step must be made and the 
weight shifted just after the ball 
bounces. The pupil must be taught to 
wait for this moment with his weight on 
his rear foot. If he steps too soon and 
the ball does not come exactly where he 
had expected it, he will be off balance, 
and by then it will be too late to move 
the adjusting foot. Conversely, if he 
waits too long, he will not be able to 
complete shifting his weight soon 
enough. To learn this timing the pupil 
must concentrate on the bounce of the 
ball, waiting for the precise moment to 
take his forward step. Fortunately, when 
this timing is correct, the shot will feel 
good and when it is not, the shot will 
feel awkward. The pupil must learn this 
correct feel. 


Rhythmical Footwork 


Probably ballroom dancing more 
closely resembles good footwork on the 
tennis court than any other thing. Most 
of the steps are short and there is a good 
deal of sliding the feet smoothly into 
position. The player moves easily and 
with a minimum number of steps. No 
effort is wasted. 
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The reverse pivot (right foot moves back). 





the shot is 


are bent until 
completed. 


The knees 


There are instances when the player 
must move very quickly, taking tremen- 
dous strides, but these are smoothly 
coordinated, and the good tennis player 
makes these movements seem effortless. 
The fact that makes this seemingly ef- 
fortless movement possible is a fast start, 
which is, in turn, made possible by 
quick reflexes. Once in position, the 
player has plenty of time to stroke the 
ball smoothly and accurately. 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the 
fact that good footwork is essential to 
good tennis. No matter how perfect the 
swing, the player must be in a good 
position to get the most out of each shot. 
Good footwork is difficult to teach. The 
fundamentals can be explained and dem- 
onstrated by the instructor and then 
practiced by the pupil, but they will 
never be truly learned until the player 
begins to move automatically with ease 
and confidence to meet any ball the op- 
ponent may send over the net. This 
comes only after years of practice and 
playing experience. 





John Douglas of Santa Monica (left) is playing Fausto Gardini in the opening match 
at Rome’s Il Foro Italico. The stadium is so enormous that the player must adjust 
to the huge amount of back room behind the baseline. 











re Ee ne ae * cS : * 
Big Orlando Sirola leaps up for a backhand overhead which partner Pietrangeli 
would have been happy to take as a smash. In the far court, Donald Dell (left) and 
Whitney Reed are stuck behind the service line, which is a most unfavorable position. 
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THE INTERZONE 


FINAL 
ITALY DEFEATS U:S., 4-1 


by JACK DOUGLAS 
Photographs, Wide World 


The Preparation 


This was the Interzone Final. The 
Italians were playing their best men, in 
cluding a resurrected Fausto Garditii 
The Americans were using their second 
string players. Chuck McKinley was u 
available because the president of hif 
school had warned him against furthe 
cuts. Dennis Ralston had been suspende 
by the USLTA. The National Clay Cou 
Champion, Tut Bartzen, had said 
would only be available if the Interzoné 
tie were played in his native Texas, an@ 
he was also suffering from “tennis 


bow.” This left Whitney Reed, Donald 


Fausto Gardini implores the audience’ 
for a sympathetic reaction. His bellows 
and posturings did not endear him to 

his opponents. 
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g.240 50S, eigner. 
cared t 
too sop! 

Dell, Marty Riessen and myself. The jgive a c 
former arrived in Italy via India, while| The 1 
I flew from California to Rome to join iday but 
them. We were not, as you might sus- tainly d 
pect, given any kind of chance to win. |bad cal 
And yet, at the end of the first day, it |the sco 
looked as though an upset were in the |to get U 
making. ‘the vict 
All of us had been warned about the |might h 
dangers of playing the Italians in Italy. | winning 
Just before I left, Edda Buding gave me| And 
a briefing on the crowds, the linesmen |have to 
and the players. I was fully prepared |He wor 
for partisanship, outrageous calls and |With his 
antagonistic fans. There was partisan- |to them 
ship and there were some terrible calls, “Fausto 
but they were nothing when compared hit a w 
with the behavior of Fausto Gardini. moose, 
The tie was played at the beautiful |fans to 
Il Foro Italico. ‘The white marble |He falls 
stadium, adorned with statues of ath- |He puts 
letes, was packed for the four days of |to the 
the tie. The weather was beautiful, al- |'imers 
though a bit hot in the early afternoon. |dubbed 
We all worked hard to get into shape 
and we felt we had a good chance, de- 
spite the dismaying odds of playing the} I bea 
very tough Italians on their home courts. |4, 5-2 
The crowds in Italy are part of the |46, 4-6, 
match. They not only cheer—they yell [3% ho 
and scream for their boy. However, they }Plained 
were generous in their applause for the }foot on 
American unless the Italian fell behind. flery for 
Orlando Sirola embraces Nicky Pietrangeli (center) after the latter had defeated Then they chanted his name and were if some 
Jack Douglas (seen in profile). The match put Italy in the Challenge Round. not quite so enthusiastic about the for-|W¥ay out 
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Here the Americans are in control. Donald Dell has just hit a forehand volley from 


close in. Whitney was also ready for the ball on his backhand. 
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eigner. J only wish we had crowds that Douglas, playing well behind the baseline (although the back wall is still yards away), 
cared that much! Americans are either _ retrieves with his very accurate backhand. Note the softness of the Italian clay (Jack 
too sophisticated or else they just don’t has dug up a mound with his front foot). 

The |give a darn. The Italians do. 
while | The linesmen were quite good the first 
join |day but fairly bad thereafter. They cer- 
sus- |tainly didn’t cheat because there were 
win, |bad calls on both sides. However, when 
y, it \the score was close, the Italian seemed 
1 the |to get the best of it. Whitney Reed was 

ithe victim of the worst call—one which 

t the |might have meant the difference between 
[taly, |Winning and losing. 

eme| And now for my friend Gardini. You 
smen |have to see him in action to believe him. 
ared | He works on the crowd, turning to them 
and |With his arms raised high and appealing 
isan- }to them to scream louder and louder for 
calls, |“Fausto.”” When I made an error or he 
ared {hit a winner, he bellowed like a bull- 
| moose, pleading with his hands for the 
itiful |fans to respond, which they usually did. 
arble |He falls, he leaps, he screams, he suffers. 
ath- |He puts on a show that would do credit 
's of |to the late John Barrymore. The old. 
|, al-|timers nicknamed him “The Spider”; I 
oon. dubbed him “The Ham.” 


naps The First Match 


r the} I beat Fausto after being dowh 6-4. 
urts. 64, 5-2. I was lucky, edging him out 
’ the |4-6, 4-6, 8-6, 10-8, 6-0. The match lasted 
yell [34% hours, and at the end Gardini com- 
they |plained of cramps. He was stamping his 
- the }foot on the ground, looking to the gal- 
rind. flery for sympathy. Sometimes I wonder = oe 
were }f some of these guys don’t take the easy The American team arrived at Rome’s Leonardo da Vinci Airport via India and 
for- | Way out. Tehran. (L to r) Donald Dell, Whitney Reed and Marty Riessen. 
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Nicola Pietrangeli, who is moving backwards from behind 
the baseline, is probably going to lob. He is playing Whitney 
Reed in the crucial second match of the tie. 


>= 
Douglas and Captain Dave Freed cannot contain their 
exhilaration. Jack has just beaten Gardini in the opening 
match to give the U. S. a 1-0 lead. 
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Whitney’s weight is moving forward as he hits a very orthodox 
underspin backhand. He has such a short backswing that he 
can drop shot or hit to any spot with perfect disguise. 








During a practice session, Gardini hits a backhand volley 
with the wrist broken back and with what is almost a Western 


grip. 
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In the early stages I was pushing too 
much and not forcing enough. At the 


ball. I had never seen Fausto play be- 
fore and it is therefore difficult to know 
whether or not he was at his best. His 
service is fair. He never aces his op- 
ponent, but the ball is usually deep 
enough so that you can’t hurt him. His 
motion is odd since he has no follow- 
through: his feet are in the same posi- 
tion after the serve as they were before. 
His right foot never budges. I played 
his backhand as much as possible, but 
he runs around it so well that one must 
hit to the corner to get to it. He must 
have hit 85% forehands to 15% back- 
hands in the course of this match. 

At the end I approached a lot on his 
forehand with my backhand down the 
line and dared him to go for the winner. 
He often did! However, the percentages 
were against him and he had to run so 
much that he was exhausted at the end. 
His forehand, as you might have 
guessed, is his forte. The match was 
tight all the way, except for the fifth, 
which was over quickly. At no time did 


Gardini has an accurate but rather ugly 
backhand. He gets down well, but he 
has dropped his racket head and he led 
with the elbow before he hit the ball. 
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The 


Italian Squad consisted of (I to r) Orlando Sirola, Nicola Pietrangeli, rausto 
Gardini, and reserves Sergio Tacchini and Antonio Maggi. 








Pietrangeli (back to camera) has Reed running wide, but 
Nicky would be vulnerable to a very sharp crosscourt or 
perhaps a clever lob. 


the crowd bother me, although Gardini 
as a personality is a little irksome. He 
certainly isn’t out to win any popularity 
contests with the players. 


The Second Match 


Whitney Reed and Nicola Pietrangeli 
followed. Those who saw Reed defeat 
Chuck McKinley at Forest Hills can 
understand the tennis of which he is 
capable. On the first day Whit was 
never better. He came in on his serve a 
lot and he was extremely effective with 
drop shot and drop volley. When the 
match was halted because of darkness, 
he had a 6-2, 7-5, 3-4 lead. In the 
second set he was down 2-5 and pulled it 
out. At 3-all in the third he double-fault- 
ed on his ad. This could have been a 
very important point since it might have 
meant a 4-3 lead the next day. 

When the match was resumed, Reed 
was not the same player. He broke right 
back for 4-all but from then on, except 
for a 2-0 lead in the fourth, it was all 
Pietrangeli. Whit did not have the same 
touch. I also thought he played Pietran- 
geli’s forehand too much, but Reed felt 
it had less disguise than Nicky’s back- 
hand. 

At 4-all, Whit’s ad, in the fourth set, 
Nick hit a ball 2” over the baseline. We 
waited for the call which never came. It 
would have put Reed one game from 
match. It was the biggest point of the 
tie. 

When the match was over, Nick de- 
cided not to play the doubles that day. 
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If the continued match goes to 15 games 
or more, either team has the right to ask 
for a postponement of the doubles until 
the following day. 


The Doubles 


The newly formed combine of Reed 
and Donald Dell were defeated by the 
veteran tandem of Orlando Sirola and 
Pietrangeli. Big Orlando had a sore 
elbow. He wore a cut-off sleeve of a 
tennis sweater on his arm to keep it 
warm. We could have won the match 
and I thought that we would, but our 
team was not at its best. Whitney had 
problems with his overhead throughout 
the tie, and it was particularly bad in 
the doubles. Donald played pretty well, 
especially on return of serve. He is a 
great team man. Pietrangeli was ex- 
cellent and Sirola was much better than 
anticipated. 


The Last Day 


The tie was decided when Pietrangeli 
beat me in the fourth match. We both 
started slowly, with the lead alternating 
in the first set. I had 6-5 on my own 
service and played a very bad game. 
Thereafter he had the edge, hitting ex- 
tremely well in the second and third. 
Had I won the first, the outcome might 
have been different: Nicky is very good 
when he is confident, but when he trails 
his game can be pretty shaky. He moved 
me around on his serve and seemed 
equally tough off both sides, although I 
felt his forehand was a shade better. 





Ps . ge 


Douglas (far court) is attacking and Pietrangeli is lobbing. 
Jack is in command since he is far enough back so that no 


lob can hurt him. 


The final score was 9-7, 6-3, 6-2. 

Reed and Gardini had a close one 
from the very first point, and although 
Italy was already in the Challenge 
Round, the match was still extremely 
interesting. Picture if you can the feet- 
off-ground approach shots of Mr. Reed. 
then look at a still shot of the Gardini 
backhand. Whitney’s back-to-net stance 
on the backhand was matched by Faus- 
to’s follow-through on the serve. It was 
a classic of unorthodoxy, if I may be 
permitted an epigram. 

Reed had a two-set-to-one lead, losing 
at 6-4 in the fifth. Whit’s drop shots and 
drop volleys were made for Gardini, 
who stands very deep behind the base: 
line so that he can run down all deep 
balls. Reed jerked him around, but 
Fausto stuck with it, running down the 
drop shots surprisingly well. I thought 
all along that Reed was going to win, 
and you have to hand it to Fausto for 
staying in the match all the way. Reed. 
incidentally, was also treated to the 
Gardini gesticulations and screams. 

We lost. The crowd went wild. We 
were disappointed, naturally, but we had 
tried and we were beaten by a better 
team. The courts were very slow and the 
balls soft, but I did not feel that they 
were too bad. As a matter of fact, 
nothing was as bad as I had expected. 
The people were nice and the crowd 
actively participated. We were told tha! 
the fans were better behaved than they 
are in Milan. 

I'd hate to play Milan! 
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The two contestants, Douglas (left) and G 





i a 


ardini, shake hands before their match. 

However, even the marvelous self-control of Douglas was jarred by the antics of 

veteran gamesman Fausto. It would be interesting to see the audience reaction to 
Gardini in the States. 





TED WITHALL, Professiona 





IF TENNIS IS YOUR CUP OF TEA 


Four new, beautiful courts await your service, and 
Ted Withall is here for singles or doubles, or to help 
keep your winter game at summer peak. The world’s 
most fabulous resort estate of 500 tropical acres has 
everything to round out the perfect winter vacation 
—its own championship golf course, two pools and 
a Cabana Club with a mile of ocean beach — full 
American Plan. For reservations and brochure, write: 
R.B. Leggett, Manager— Dept. 1 
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World 
Favorites 


The Dunlop Maxlife tennis ball plays 
best. That's why it has been used in 
more international championships 
than any other ball ever made. It will 
play best for you, too. It won't drift 
or fade or float. You'll get better con- 
trol —and more sets per can. 


Proof of the playing qualities of 
the Dunlop Maxply Fort racket is the 
fact that it has been the first choice of 
more than 100 Wimbledon players 
every year since 1947. Try a can of 
Maxlifes; try a Maxply Fort; try a pair 
of new Dunlop tennis shoes. See what 
Dunlop will do for your tennis game. 





Sports Division 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
You'll never know how good you are unti! you play Dunlop 
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E.J.H. CARDINALL WINS 
DECEMBER 
MARLBORO AWARD 


by JACK LEE 


The Marlboro Award this month travels into Canada for 
the first time. It jumps the Rockies to the West Coast and 
hurdles the international boundary into a suburb of Van- 
couver, British Columbia. Edward John Herbert Cardinall, 
the recipient of the award, took the news sitting in a hard- 
backed chair in his living room. He is 80-years-old, a quick, 
incisive 80, but the singular honor non-plussed him, aced 
him for one of the few times in his 60 years as a tennis 
player and executive. It was obvious he was casting about 
for something appropriate to say. He sent a line after his 
reply, hooked it, and said: 

“Rather nice of them, wasn’t it?” 

It was masterful understatement and typical Cardinall, 
as typical as his choice of a hard-backed chair instead of a 
soft sofa. It is also typical that at 80 Cardinall still should 
be recording tennis firsts. He is a man whose tennis aware- 
ness and opinions are jet-quick, like a Gonzales serve. Ad- 
dress him as “sir” and he lobs it back to you with a flip 
of his hand and the admonition to “just call me Cardy.” 

Cardy wins the Marlboro Award for outstanding service 
to tennis that stretches back to 1907, when he came to this 
continent from Eneland. His worth and his devotion to the 
game are proved by this fact: His Marlboro nomination 
came from a past president of the United States Lawn Ten- 
nis Association, Victor Denny of Seattle. Cardinall the ten- 
nis player succeeded through a sweeping, flat forehand and 
a sure instinct for the jugular. Cardinall the executive suc- 
ceeded because of a knife-edged incisiveness that cut through 
partisan politics and the chaff of indecision with crystal 
clarity. 

“Please function,” a phrase he coined as a captain with 
a Vancouver Highland regiment during the First World 
War, was his crisp watchword back there in the 1920’s 
and through the 30’s and 50’s. It was a command easier 
issued but in this case it was easier obeyed because it came 
from a man who himself functioned and pumped more than 
just commands into an assignment. Consider . . . 

Cardinall the executive: 

Western vice-president, Canadian Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, two years; councillor, CLTA, three years; vice-presi- 
dent, British Columbia Lawn Tennis Association, three 
years; councillor, BCLTA, nine years; president, Vancouver 
and District Tennis League, three years; president, North 
Vancouver Lawn Tennis Club, three years; secretary-man- 
ager, Vancouver Lawn Tennis and Badminton Club, 12 
years, and secretary of the Pacific Northwest Lawn Tennis 
Association, 40 years. He was re-elected to the latter post in 
September of this year. 

He also was instrumental in taking the Canadian National 
Championships to the West Coast in 1925, and managed 
them that year and in 1927, 1931, 1933 and 1936. He also 
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managed the Western Canadian Championships for 15 years, 
a tournament at nearby Bowen Island for 15, the Harrison 
Hot Springs competition for nine and the Vancouver and 
District Championships for eight. This penchant for execu- 
tive work rubbed off on his sons Eric and Ted. They both 
are past presidents of established tennis clubs in B. C. 

Cardinall the competitor: 

He learned his tennis in England and played county 
matches for Sussex for four years. Tennis was his game, 
but he also played hockey for his county seven times and 
soccer three times. He emigrated to Canada and Vancouver 
in 1907. He won the Vancouver and District singles title 
from 1908 through 1912. The First World War came along 
and Captain E. J. H. Cardinall, with a crisp air of command 
and sporting a crisper-still moustache, went overseas. There 
was war but afterwards there was sport. He was selected to 
a Canadian overseas tennis team that competed in London. 
There also was, in this overseas period, a Canadian Corps 
badminton tournament in Brussels. At its completion, Car- 
dinall received the gold singles and doubles medal from 
King Albert. When Cardy came home, he returned to tennis. 
He played his last tournament in 1924, where he took the 
veterans’ singles title in the Western Canadian Champion- 
ships. 

There are a formidable number of tennis trophies lining 
the mantels and packed away in trunks in the Cardinal 
home. “Seventy-eight,” his wife, Nora, said. Her voice car- 
ried the knowledge of one who through 54 years of mar- 
riage has done her part to ensure that the silver polish com- 
panies declare dividends. 

Cardinall the umpire: 

He was referee for the Canadian National Championships 
in 1947, 1956, and 1958, and chief official of the Western 
Canadian competition from 1946 to the present day. He 
holds a membership card in the USLTA Tennis Umpires 
Association that was issued in 1941 and signed by chairman 
B. L. Dwight and counter-signed by president Holcombe 
Ward. Cardy the umpire brooked no nonsense from players. 
His parade ground voice was the scourge of many a cocky 
youngster who looked upon rules as necessary evils; and 
what established senior player would dare foot-fault when 
such all-seeing blue eyes were scrutinizing the baseline from 
the high chair? 

There was a time, in 1928, when Cardinall was umpire, 
starter—everything, really—in the Western Canadian Cham- 
pionships in Vancouver. The entry list was large: 121 in 
the men’s singles alone. Cardy telephoned Seattle, where 
many top U. S. stars were winding up competition in the 
Washington State Championships, and passed the word that 
all those headed for the Western Canadian competition 
should arrive in time to start play at 8:30 a.m. One young 
man, seeded and tabbed as a future star, disregarded this 
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advice and breezed in at 11 a.m. 

“When do I play?” he asked Cardinall. 

“You don’t,” Cardy snapped. “You’re defaulted!” 

And young Ellsworth Vines, a somewhat deflated Ells- 
worth Vines, mumbled “yessir” and shuffled away. 

“| let him stew awhile, then reinstated him,” Cardy said. 
“I saw him from time to time in later years and he always 
reminded me of the incident.” Vines was to win the first of 
his two consecutive U. S. singles titles three years after the 
Western Canadian incident. 

Cardy on this Marlboro Award interview went back even 
further for another anecdote, and the story this time was 
on himself. It was in 1925, and again the tournament was 
the Western Canadian. Cardy received an entry form from 
Winnipeg that was signed only “Chandler.” Cardy didn’t 
know any Chandler from Winnipeg, so naturally the player 
wasn't seeded. Chandler arrived and said he was E. G. 
Chandler of San Francisco. The E. G. Chandler who that 
year had won the U. S. Intercollegiate championship, won- 
dered Cardy. Right. The entry had come from Winnipeg 
because Chandler had been visiting there. 

“He was a good sport about it,” Cardy said. “He came 
up from the bottom of the draw and made the final against 
Ray Casey of California, but lost.” Casey and John Hennes- 
sey that year had reached the Wimbledon doubles final, los- 
ing to Jean Borotra and Rene LaCoste of France. “Anyway, 
the story illustrates just one of the mistakes I’ve made in 
my tennis life,” Cardy said. 

E. J. H. Cardinall, in a period in the 1930’s and 40’s, was 
secretary of 11 sports organizations at the same time. Three 
of these jobs were with the Vancouver Rugby Union, the 
Vancouver Rowing Club and the Vancouver Amateur Ice 
Hockey Association. He played none of these sports. It’s 

















CLOTHES OF CHARACTER 


EDDIE SS JACOBS Ltd. 


CHARLES & REDWOOD STS., BALTO. 2, MD. 


just that these organizations needed “a good man.” His 
retirement from business (personnel manager of a North 


Vancouver drydock in 1947) has been tennisdom’s gain. He 
has a record of every major tennis tournament in the Pacific 
Northwest dating back to their inceptions in the 1880's and 
00s. 

Four years ago, at 76, he took on one more job in a life- 
time of tennis jobs—that of president of the B. C. Tennis 
Patrons’ Association, a body formed to become the financial 
backbone of the B. C. Lawn Tennis Association. The Patrons 
held a “Cardy Night” here last November and Vic Denny 
of Seattle was one of the many ranking northwest tennis 
executives who were on hand for the occasion. Cardy was 
pleased at being honored. He is not used to letting down the 
drawbridge over his emotions, but this night his voice was 
soft and subdued. But there was no self-effacing, “What- 
did-I-do-to-warrant-this” tone in his speech. He is proud of 
his tennis accomplishments and does not hide them behind 
false modesty. But neither does he flaunt them. 

When a reporter quizzes him on what ails tennis today 
he is quick to answer: “Amateur tennis today is hypocritical. 
Establish open tournaments and take away the suggestion 
that top amateurs are paid—which they are. Let the nations 
that want open tennis have it. But tournaments such as Wim- 
bledon—the big ones—leave them as they are. They are an 
amateur heritage.” 

There was no monetary reward for Cardy in his long 
service to tennis. Few dollars were handed to the man who 
poured a lot of hard work into the foundation and construc- 
tion of the game in B. C. and the Pacific Northwest. “Tennis 
jobs have provided me with intense personal satisfaction,” 
he says. “You don’t think of money. You think of what has 
to be done and you go ahead and dig in and do it.” 

Of such stuff are Marlboro Award winners made. 
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OUR NEW COURT CLASP 
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Italian money clip 


To keep your net profits from roamin’ your 
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slides in, flip medallion down, roller clamps tight. Prima! 
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PASSING SHOTS 


by NED POTTER 


HE OLD YEAR is dying and a new 
‘t= is about to be born. In the 

tennis world this presages a new 
administration for the USLTA which 
will be elected at the annual meeting in 
Los Angeles in February. At this time 
we can only pray for wise leadership, a 
sound program and the material pros- 
perity necessary to achieve its goals. 

As tennis players and tennis lovers, 
it seems to me we all have an obligation 
and a duty if we wish our game in this 
country to survive. Whether we have 
been partisans or critics of past admin- 
istrations, all of us should do our bit to 
relieve the perilous financial situation in 
which the USLTA now finds itself. 

In the golden era of the twenties when 
we held the Davis Cup for seven years, 
when champions the world over visited 
our Championships, when crowds packed 
our stadiums, the receipts of the USLTA 
reached fantastic sums. In the fifties, 
with champions of many nations turning 
to the gainful ranks of professionalism, 
our Championships have lost the glamor 
of past years and the ability of the 
USLTA to carry out its projects has de- 
pended almost entirely on whether our 
Davis Cup teams reached the Challenge 
Round. In the two years since 1950. 
when we won the Cup and staged the 
Challenge Round here, the receipts were 
far from satisfactory. For the last two 
years we have not even been the chal- 
lengers and have lost the opportunity to 
yarticipate in the receipts, while con- 
tinuing to absorb the expenses of travel 
to distant lands. Appeals for support in 
the form of contributions toward these 
expenses have largely fallen on deaf ears. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we play- 
ers and tennis lovers numbering in the 
millions must come to the rescue. True, 
some of us contribute to our local Ten- 
nis Patrons and Youth Foundations, 
others to the National Tennis Educa- 
tional Foundation. But there is another 
way—a simpler, less expensive way—in 
which we can do our part. 

The Registration Program of the 


USLTA has now been in effect for four 
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years. Each year has seen some progress, 
but actually the results have been far 
from what was hoped for. This year 
about 8,000 adults and 15,000 Juniors 
registered with the USLTA, bringing in 
$39,000 of receipts, of which $23,500 
was distributed to the Sections and 
$15,000 retained by the USLTA. 

Perhaps by calling this endeavor a 
“Registration Program” a misconcep- 
tion of its purpose arose. True, every 
person, adult or Junior, who wishes to 
enter a sanctioned tournament must 
“register” and have his card. But be- 
sides these players there is a vast army 
of people who should support the 
USLTA, even though they may never 
wish to play tournament tennis. There 
must be hundreds, possibly thousands, 
of parents of boys and girls who should 
register and thus become “members” 
and supporters of tennis. There are hun- 
dreds of club or week-end players who 
should feel an obligation to return to the 
game some of the pleasure the game has 
given them. There are thousands of peo- 
ple who enjoy watching tennis though 
they have never batted a tennis ball. 
There are also, among the hundreds of 
officials, committee members, umpires, 
etc. who serve the Association in various 
ways, many who have not given this 
small measure of support. 

Probably half of the 8,000 registered 
adults are active players. But there must 
be at least 10,000 Junior players whose 
parents have not registered. If both par- 
ents of these Juniors would subscribe. 
there would be 20,000 additional adult 
registrants and an additional $60,000 in 
income. This alone would partly com- 
pensate for the loss in Davis Cup rev- 
enue. 

Finally, according to the statement in 
the last issue of WT, there are 51,500 
paid subscribers to WorLD Tennis. Even 
if we assume that each of the 8,000 adult 
registrants is a subscriber to WorLD 
TENNIS, there is here alone a potential of 
more than 40,000 tennis lovers who 
should contribute the small fee of $3.00 
for an adult registration card. All you 


need do is to send your $3.00 to Wort 
TENNIS with a request for a USLTA reg. 
istration card. Do this today and start 
the New Year right. 
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In all the talk that has been bandied 
about of bad conduct on the court, it 
seems that one factor has been over. 
looked. That is the responsibility of the 
player. Apart from the obvious desir. 
ability of good manners and sportsman- 
like conduct, there is a deeper respon- 
sibility. Every player, since childhood, 
has learned the game, either from his 
parents, a pro, or just by watching other 
players. If he has the desire and will to 
succeed he will receive instruction in 
strokes and tactics from competent 
coaches who are paid directly or indi- 
rectly by the Association. If the player 
progresses sufficiently to become a mem- 
ber of a Junior Davis Cup or Wightman 
Cup squad, he or she will have the op- 
portunity of meeting players from other 
sections and the expenses of travel and 
lodging will be paid for him. When he 
begins to enter adult tournaments away 
from home, he will also have expenses 
paid for him. A nomination to Wimble- 
don or a tour of Europe are open to 
him in the same fashion. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
least a player can do in return for these 
privileges is to follow the rules of com- 
mon courtesy, to be on hand promptly 
at the time designated, to be neat and 
clean in appearance, to play hard to 
win, to respect the decisions of umpire 
and linesmen, to say “thank you” for 
hospitality received, and so to conduci 
himself on the court and off it as a ma- 
ture, well-mannered person. 
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Every player who has reached the top 
has done so through a fierce desire to 
win, but there have been few champions 
who have let this desire lead them into 
unsportsmanlike conduct. There have 
been no greater fighters than Vic Seixas. 
Ham Richardson or Billy Talbert, but 
in all their many matches, win or lose, 
they have never forgotten to be gentle: 
men. They have well recognized their 
responsibility as players and their debt 
to the game which has given them so 
much, Theirs is an example which should 
be emulated by the rising generation. 
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com-| Coronado Seniors. Winners of the Senior Doubles title at 


nptly the Hotel Del Coronado Invitation in Southern California 
and | were (left) Elbert Lewis of Los Angeles and Bob Kelleher of 

























The Tucker Invitation. Lamar Tech players dominated the 

Tucker Intercollegiate tourney in Albuquerque, N. M. Alphonso 

Ochoa of Mexico (left) defeated teammate John Maloney of 
South Africa in the final round. Photo, Buddy Perkins. 
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Bob Hewitt returned to Australia from a tour of Europe, the 
showing the good effects of six months of international competition. He beat Wimble- 


ay PR , 
Near East and Asia, 
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don Champ Rod Laver to take the Aussie Hard Court title. Photo, Arthur Cole. 





Fred Stolle, the 1961 Wimbledon Mixed Doubles Champ with Lesley Turner, was 
married to Pat Beckman upon his return to Australia. Photo, J. A. Hogendyk. 


HEWITT BEATS 
LAVER IN AUSSIE 
HARD COURTS 


by JIM RUSSELL 


Bob Hewitt is the new Australian 
Hard Court Champion. It took him just 
four sets to beat the Wimbledon title- 
holder, Rod Laver, 6-4, 6-2, 5-7, 6-3, in 
a match played under blustery condi- 
tions which might previously have 


caused the big, dark youngster to lose | 


concentration at vital stages. But with 
a new calm that impressed the critics, 
Hewitt methodically went about his task 
of stroking from the back court until 
Laver made the errors. Laver never 
really showed the greatness of his game, 
but Hewitt reached new heights in his 
steadily developing career and played 
the best tennis yet seen from him in the 
two hour battle. 

The 1961 Hard Court Championships 
were played at Rockdale, NSW, seven 
months later than their usual March 


scheduled date. This was arranged by | 
the LTAA to allow Australian stars pre-| 


paring to tour overseas to make an early 
get-away to the bright spots of the 
Riviera and the Caribbean circuits. 
There was strong criticism in official 
quarters when, after receiving this con- 
cession, Australian Champion Roy 
Emerson and others declined to play in 
these titles. Among others who were 
missing were Jan Lehane (illness), Ken 
Fletcher (sprained wrist), Martin Mul- 
ligan (studying languages in Spain), 
Bob Howe (remained overseas to mar- 
ry), Warren Woodcock (ditto), Fred 
Stolle (getting married in Australia) 
and Neale Fraser (recuperating from an 
operation). 

Laver and Hewitt teamed to spread- 
eagle the field in the men’s doubles, win- 
ning the final from John Newcombe and 
Neil Gibson. Margaret Smith won the 
women’s singles after a remarkably hard 
fight against Lesley Turner. The match 
lasted 70 minutes and Miss Smith ex- 
perienced many tense moments before 
taking the final set. Because of the late 
ness of the hour, the match had to be 
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played under lights. The odd-looking 
score in Miss Smith’ s favor was 6-2, 0-6, 
7-5. Both girls showed the benefit of 
their overseas tour and gave promise of 
providing many fine battles against each 
other and against Yola Ramirez and 
Darlene Hard, who have been invited to 
compete on the Australian circuit this 
season. 

The final day, October 22, saw a num- 
ber of upsets as Laver was beaten and 
both the Australian Junior Champions, 
John Newcombe and Robyn Ebbern, 
were ousted in their divisions. These 
players had just returned from overseas 
teams abroad, and after six months of 
continuous play it might be conceded 
that a slight edge was missing from 
their usually dominant games. Never- 
theless, the match in which Newcombe 





was beaten by young 16-year old Tony 
‘Roache of Tarcutta, NSW, was one of 
‘the finest seen in Australian tennis, 
‘senior or junior, for years. 

The tension had the overflow crowd 

of 2000 sitting on the edge of their seats 
| aed the standees on their toes. The 
match was scheduled to commence at 12 
noon and to be completed by 1 P.M. to 
allow the men’s singles to start, but it 
‘turned into a marathon and lasted 314 
hours. Roache, who is a left-hander with 
an action remarkably like Neale Fras- 
er’s, lost the first set 14-16 after holding 
a number of set points. Undismayed, he 
went on to take the second set 8-6. The 
third set also went to advantage, with 
Roache again holding a number of set 
‘and match points before winning 7-5. 

The brilliant play of both youngsters, 
Roache, 16, and Newcombe, 17, caused 
Adrian Quist to comment: “I can visual- 
ize these two players in four or five 
years time representing Australia in the 
Davis Cup. Both boys show the tenacity 
to take them to the top.” As the boys 
were playing this tournament, Austra- 
lian selectors were contemplating the 
choice of two to represent this country 
in the Miami Orange Cup matches and, 
if a team is sent, they are certain for 
the trip. 

The other Junior title-holder, Robyn 
Ebbern, went down to her fellow 
Queenslander, Madonna Schacht, the 
latter winning 9-7, 6-4. Miss Schacht, 
18, knows Miss Ebbern’s game and con- 
centrated on a faulty 
weakened under pressure. 

The women’s doubles final saw the 
emergence of a new combination that 
promises to cut a swathe through the 
female tennis world in the next few 
years. The youthful Margaret Smith- 
Robyn Ebbern pairing was “the result of 
their recent world tour, and the power 
and court craft that the two girls put 
into their game to take the title, beating 
Beryl Penrose Collier and Dawn Rob- 
berds, 6-3, 6-0, stamped their super- 
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backhand that | 


iority over the field. 

The mixed doubles final was won by 
Barry Geraghty and Jill Blackman, who 
beat Ross Sherriff and Joan Hicks, 6-4, 
6-4. The Junior Mixed went to G. Forbes 
and C. Sherriff who beat I. Paton and 
F. Toyne, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3 in the final. 

The matches attracted an overflow 
crowd of 2000 on the final day. Actually 
the tournament ended on Monday when 
several Junior matches were concluded. 
This delay was caused by the fact that 
one day was completely washed out by 
rain and the final matches on Sunday 
were longer than expected. A feature of 
the attendance was the keenness of the 
spectators, who stayed until well after 
dark to watch the end of the women’s 
singles. Adrian Quist commented: “This 
was one of the finest women’s matches I 
have seen in many years.” 

New South Wales continued to dom- 
inate the Junior Boys’ section of tennis 
in Australia, providing seven of the 
eight quarter-finalists. Queensland girls 
outshone their Junior sisters from other 
States by providing three of the four 
semi-finalists. English visitors Roger 
Taylor and Jennifer Trewby, playing in 
their first Australian tournament, did 
not fare well, Taylor lasting only two 
rounds while Miss Trewby went out in 
the first round. 
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SHAGGY DOG® 
PULLOVERS 


Finest Shetland Island 
wool, hand-frame knit- 
ted and soft brushed in 
Scotland, crew necked. 





Sizes 34 thru 46 for 
Ladies and Men in eight 
CORED coscenticcescemm $14.50 


Black/Blue, 

Gray Natural, 
Navy, Light Natural, 
Gorse, Brown Heather, 
Dark Gorse, Green Lovat 


SHAGGY DOG® 
CABLE STITCH 
PULLOVERS 


Hand-framed crew neck 
pullovers, entirely ca- 
ble stitch knitted, of 
finest Real Shetland soft 
brushed wool. ...... $18.50 
Dark Gorse 
Light Natural 
Brown Heather 
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AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL HARD COURTS 
Rockdale, NSW, Oct. 23 
en’s Singles 


First Round. Roger Taylor (Eng.) d. E. Beers, 
6-3, 2-6, 9-7; John O’Brien d. Geoff Knox, 6-2, 
6-1; Bert Leach d. Geoff Pares, 6-3, 6-4; Ross 
Sherriff d. Barry Geraghty, 6-1, 6-2. 

Second Round. Neil Gibson’ d. Dennis Reilly, 
6-0, 6-1; lan Paton d. Fred Sher riff, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3; 
John Newcombe d. R. Keldie, 5-7, 6-3, 6-2; Jim 
Sheppard d. Taylor, 7-5, 6-1; Tony Roche d. 
Mike Callaghan, 6-1, 3-6, 8-6; O’Brien d. Leach, 
6-2, 6-3; G. Forbes d. A. Stone, 0-6, 6-1, 6-3; 
Wayne Reid d. Bill bag te 6-2, 10-8; Geoff 
Pollard d. R. Sherriff, 7-5, 3-6, 10-8. 

Third Round. Rod Ls aver d. John MclInness, 6-4, 
6-3; Max Anderson d. Owen Davidson, 4-6, 8-6, 
6-2; John Stephens d. Newcombe, 6-4, 7-5; Shep- 
pard _d. Roche, 3-6, 6-4, 7-5; O’Brien d. Forbes, 
6-3, 3-6, 6-1; Reid d. Pollard, 6-0, 4-6, 6-3; Gibson 
d. “D. Kelso, 6-1, 6-1; Bob Hewitt d. Paton, 3-6, 
6-1, 6-2 

_ Quarter- finals. Laver d. Anderson, 4-6, 4-6, 6-1, 

-5, 6-3; Stephens d. Sheppard, 3-6, 6-2, 11-9, 6-4; 
O° Brien d. Reid, 6-4, 6 0, 6-2; Hewitt d. Gibson, 
0-6, 4-6, 7-5, 6-2, 6-4. 

Semi- finals. Laver d. Stephens, 6-3, 4-6, 6-1, 
10-8; Hewitt d. O’Brien, 6-3, 6-1, 6 3. 

Finals. Hewitt d. Laver, 6-4, 6-2, 5-7, 6-3. 


Men’s Doubles 
Laver-Hewitt d. McInness-Peter 
6-1, 6-0, 6-3; Reid-Stephens d. 
6-2, 3-6, 6-1; T. Clayton- 
French, 7-5, 3-6, 4-6, 6-3, 
d. R. Sherriff-A. Bailey, 


Quarter-finals. 
Schumack, 3-6, 4-6, 
Anderson-Callaghan, 6-3, 
Davidson d. Sheppard-O. 
6-3; ~ < sgeeamonae 
6- ‘ 6-3, 6-1 
Semi- sfinals. 
7-9, 6-2, 6- 
ton, 6-1, 

Finals. 
6-0. 


Laver-Hewitt d. 
Newcombe-Gibson d. 
6-2, 3-6 


Laver- ick d. 


Reid-Stephens, 8-6, 
Davidson-Clay- 


Newcombe-Gibson, 6-1, 


Singles 
Gibson d. Jennifer 
Marsh d. Gail Sherriff, 


R. Uptin, 6-2, 8-6; Val 


Women’s 

First Round. Joan 
(Eng.), 8-6, 7-5; Norma 
6-4, 6- 4; Mary Reitano d. 
Wicks d. Mary Hawton, 6-4, 8-6; Lorraine O'Neill 
d. Gwen Toohey, 6-3, 6-1; Lesley Turner d. L. 
Bellamy, 7-5, 6- i: L. Plummer d. J. Robinson, 7-5, 
6-4; Robyn Ebbern d. Mrs. J. Hicks, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3. 
Second Round. Margaret Smith d. Faye Toyne, 
6-2, 6-2; Jill Blackman d. Mrs. N. Gibson, 6-2, 


Trewby 


3-6, 6-3; Ebbern d. Marsh, 6-3, 1-6, 6-3; Blackman 
d. J. Gibson, 6-4, 7-5; Reitano d. M. Fenton, 6-3, 
6-3; Beryl Penrose Collier d. W icks, 6-2 6-2: 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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SHAGGY DOG® 
FAIR ISLE 
LADIES’ KNITS 
Soft brushed hand knit- 
ted sweaters from the 
Shetland Islands. Neck 
trimmed with Fair Isle 
designs, sizes 34 thru 42. 
Pearl — Azure — Gorse 
— Oatmeal — Tarnish 
Pullover with buttoning 


at back-neck ...... $16.50 
Cardigan style with 8- 
button front. ...... $19.50 


SHAGGY DOG® 
CABLE STITCH 
LADIES’ CARDIGANS 


Beautiful soft lofted 
Real Shetland wools all- 
over cable stitch knit- 
ted, six-buttoned with 
high round neck. $21.50 


Light Natural Gorse 
Mid Blue Mixture 


Please Direct Mail Or- 
ders to Box HA, 262 
York St., New Haven, 
Conn, Add 60c for mail- 
ing. Color Illustrated 
Brochure on Request. 














Denver 
Albany Hotel 
December llth & 12th 
Des Moines 
Fort Des Moines 
December 13th & 14th 
Omaha 
Blackstone Hotel 
December 15th & 16th 
Philadelphia 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


December 7th & 8th 





Pittsburgh 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel 
December 6th & 7th 

Rochester, Minn. 
Kahler Hotel 
December 18th & 19th 

Washington, D. C. 
Willard Hotel 
December 11th & 12th 


Exhibit Dates For 31 


Other Cities On Request. 


262 York St. 

82 Mt. Auburn St. 
341 Madison Ave. 
Coast te Coast Travel Exhibits 













New Haven 
Cambridge 
New York 
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The Argentine Championships. Yola Ramirez covered her- Pierre Darmon of France (left) defeated Argentina’s Enrique] 4.,,,, 


self with glory by winning the women’s final from U. S. Morea in the title round, 6-1, 6-1, 6-1. The three top foreign 


Champ Darlene Hard 6-1, 6-2. Yola was hard-pressed in the seeds were all eliminated in straight sets: Pietrangeli went out 
quarter-final by glamour girl Lea Pericoli, who led 5-4 in the to Edison Mandarino, Whitney Reed to Patricio Rodriguez, 
third set only to lose at 3-6, 6-3, 7-5. and Bob Mark to Morea. Photos, Llewellyn Williams. 





WAYNE SABIN TENNIS CENTER 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS — AGE 10 thru 18 


conpuctep At: SILVER THATCH INN 


“TENNIS CENTER OF THE GOLD COAST” 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


* 


TWO FOUR 
WEEK SESSIONS: 


June 27 to July 25 
July 25 to Aug. 22 


* 


* 


SESSIONS LIMITED 
24 CAMPERS EACH 
12 Girls; 12 Boys 


* 





Enroll your girl or boy now for this excellent training, personally conducted and supervised 
by Wayne Sabin. We offer outstanding accommodations, meals, and recreation facilities. 


Write: Wayne Sabin 


Silver Thatch Inn 
510 North Ocean Blivd., Pompano Beach, Fla. 
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Darmon is a picture of grace on this mid-court backhand volley. His balance is excellent, the left arm is extended, and he is 
down well to the ball. However, it will not be too aggressive a shot since he is practically on the service line. Photo, Williams. 











play actual tennis 
even at home... 


all this Winter! 


pat. pending 


-use it in garage, basement, driveway! 











* Obsoletes backboards . . . a new hitting ¢ Adjustable tilt and adjustable tension set 
experience that actually gives player time up any stroke for repetitive hitting indoors 
to hit hard when standing as close as 8' or outdoors. 
or as far as 40’ away from net. * © May be played on both sides at once... 


* Provides ‘get ready" time for next stroke by as many as 10 people. 


2 eT ion i : : : 
eduction in ball speed. ¢ An ideal surface for vigorous practice even 


* Light, portable and free standing . . . use at close range . . . great fun for novice or 
in backyard — basement — garage — skilled player . . . develops and’ grooves 
driveway . .. or on court, in the field — every stroke. 


stores flat against any wall. ¢ Available in 10' long and 20' long units. 


BALL-BOY CO., INC. 26 Milburn Avenue .. . Bronxville, N. Y. . . . DE 7-0047 
IT’S AN INTERESTING CHRISTMAS GIFT IDEA 


Immediate delivery $125. (10’ unit). Write - wire - phone now 
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B+ fend oe 
Monsieur Pinto of the Tournament Committee greets visitors Boro Jovanovic of Yugo- 
slavia (left), who may well be the Franjo Puncec of the 1960s, and Manuel Santana 


of Spain, one of the best clay court players in Europe today. 








Breakfasting on brioche at the Hotel El Mansour are (I to r) Tournament Chairman 
Pierre Tessier, Sergio Tacchini of Italy and Bobby Wilson of England. Photos, Maradji. 
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CASABLANCA 


THE 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
OF MOROCCO 


by THE WT REPORTER 


A wide-awake WT Reporter climbed 
out of the Caravelle at the Casablanca 
Airport, not in the least exhausted since 
the entire flight from New York to Mo- 
rocco involved only ten hours in the air 
and was accompanied by numerous gus- 
tatory delicacies and refreshing liba- 
tions. It was October: the sky was very 
blue and the day was warm. The Report- 
er looked around, spying a familiar tiny 
figure in a blue summer dress. Mimi 





Arnold, the first American ever to play 
in the Championships of Morocco, as| 
well as Silvana Lazzarino, Bob Howe! 
and Pierre Tessier (President of the| 
Royal Moroccan Tennis Federation) had | 
driven to the Airport to welcome the| 
“American Journalist” and convey her 
to the hotel. 

The trip into town, via a beautifull 
wide boulevard, was enlivened by in- 
quiries and exchanges of information. 

WT Reporter: Who will be playing 
here? 

Pierre Tessier: Manuel Santana, Jean 
Noel Grinda, Billy Knight, Bobby Wil. 
son, the Germans, the Italians, the Yugo- 
slavs and Mimi! 

Silvana (to Reporter): If you like, we 
could hit some tomorrow. 

Bob Howe (to Reporter) : How are the 
Dorfmans? 

Mimi (to Reporter): Let’s play in the 
“doubs” together. 

Reporter: What’s that building? Is 
this the main avenue? There’s a Shell 
sign in Arabic! 

The convoy, ably conducted by M. 
Tessier, arrived at the El Mansour, a 
French hotel where many of the players 
were staying. There followed a cham 
pagne reception, courtesy of Mimi and 
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Silvaia. It began at 4:30, was inter- 
ruptei for a short period while Bob 
Howe played a first round singles, and 
was then resumed with additional guests, 
including the Chief of Police and Billy 
Knight. At 9 P.M. Bob Howe, Billy 
Knight. Mimi and the Reporter ad- 
journed to a neighboring French res- 
taurant. This was to be the evening pat- 
tern for the next seven days—a lovely 
cocktail hour which often lasted until 
9:00. followed by an enchanting dinner 
(Spanish, French, Tunisian or Arabic) 
and stimulating conversation (“How are 
you playing?”, “Whom did you beat in 
Hamburg?” or “How’s your draw?”) 

Casablanca is a lovely white stucco 
city on the edge of the desert. The new 
city, with its broad avenues, beautiful 
hotels and shops, was built by the 
French after the war. The old city, which 
lies just two blocks away from the ele- 
gant Hotel El Monsour, is a dark, nar- 
row, Casbah-type villa in which Arab 
and Jew live side by side and where the 
French come only to sight-see. The new 
city is much more European, although 
the Arabs in their long robes and tur- 
bans and the Arab women with their 
covered faces are predominant. 





A Tennis-Playing King 
The King of Morocco, Moulay Has- 


san, lives in Rabat, which is 114 hours 
away, but he also has a palace in Casa. 
He is young, handsome and an ardent 
tennis player. One day in Rabat, he 
played a mixed doubles with Mimi Ar- 
nold against Chadli Lahcen (Morocco’s 
best player) and Silvana Lazzarino. 
Mimi, who is shy with strangers and ex- 
tremely shy with royalty, made one re- 
mark during the entire match. “Nice 
shot,” she said to her partner. When 
she was asked later what the King had 
said to her, she replied, “A couple of 
times he said ‘Excusez-moi, Made- 
moiselle’ and once he said ‘Pardonnez- 
moi’ when we went for the same ball.” 


La Plume De Ma Tante 


In Casablanca you can get along rea- 
sonably well if you speak English only. 
but it is much easier if you have a small 
knowledge of French. The Reporter 
made come the carriage to go to the 
Club in order to see the Championships 
unroll themselves. Furthermore, one 
could render a visit to the beach, beat 
the countryside or be in the state of 
ordering the little dinner. Watching a 
match while speaking French is a de- 
light. Bravely one begins a sentehce with 
“alas” or “in brief” or “one envisages.” 
One meets with a sign of approval and, 
a little less timorously, one continues: 
“Guarde! The old champion is, in effect. 
playing well. It seems, one time or more. 
he will gain the victory.” More nods of 
approval, and this time one ventures 
even further: “Accordingly, it values 
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His Majesty King Hassan Il of Morocco is one of the spearheads behind the tennis 
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interest in his country. Photo, Pottecher. 





Silvana Lazzarino 


Wolfgang Stuck 








The sunny mornings were spent on the leveled rocks of the beautiful Sand Beach 


Club. Behind M. Tessier and Mimi Arnold is the Atlantic, and in front of them is a 
sheltered Olympic-size pool. 


Renate Ostermann 


wai ¥ ai i Pe 


Pe Helga Schultze 


Francoise Durr of France (left) and Pili Barril of Spain teamed together in the doubles. 
Francoise accounted for Mimi in the first round of the singles. Photos, Maradja. 


* 
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Popular Billy Knight enjoyed the tennis, 
e sight-seeing and the beer. Photo, 
Wollerner. 


ltaly’‘s Sergio Tacchini (above) played a 
fine match against Manuel Santana. 


more to hit the ball with braveness un- 
less, understood, there is a blow of 
wind.” 

Casa has ten tennis clubs. The tourney 
was played at the Club RUC, where 
large temporary stands were erected for 
the event. Next door is another club, 
which is managed by the parents of Jac- 
queline Morales, Morocco’s best female 
player. (In the tournament, Jacqueline 
defeated Pilar Barril, the Spanish Cham- 
pion, in the first round.) The players 
arrived at the courts between 10 and 
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Dainty Pili Barril, Champion of Spain, was rivalled only by Silvana Lazzarino in the 
elegance of her tennis costumes. 


Men ee othe we ~ peg = J ~ ” ies ~ a cS 3 Be 
Philippe Mocquard, manager of the El Mansour, welcomes world traveler Mimi Arnold. 
The petite American tennist will be spending the winter giving clinics in Africa. 


Photos, Maradja. 
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The WT Reporter greets one of the guards at the entrance of RUC, the Club where the Championships were held. Photo, Maradja. 


11, either to practice or to play their 
matches. The schedule was unusual: 
singles matches in men’s and women’s 
events were played on one day, then 
nothing but doubles was scheduled for 
the following day. The spectators, in- 
cluding the players themselves, were just 
as eager to watch the doubles events for 
an entire day as singles. 

There is something different about 
watching tennis in Casa. Perhaps it’s the 
air or the sheer elation of being in North 
Africa for a week. Not only the gallery 
but even the players sat enthralled 
through a five-set first round men’s sin- 
gles or a three-set first round women’s 
doubles. On the side courts, the aisles 
were frequently jammed with standees 
watching a “mixed” match or a long 
clay court struggle between two steady 
European players. The style of play is 
also unusual. Few of the men come in 
on their serves in singles, Wilson, Grinda 
and Bungert being the exceptions. Most 
of the European women do not even 
come in on their serves in doubles, pre- 
ferring the one-up, one-back combina- 
tion! Almost all are adept at drop shots 
and lobs. In this tourney, in the men’s 
singles, stamina was a vital factor in 
determining the victors. 


A Varied Throng 


As at every other big tournament, 
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there was one “practicer” (Elizabeth 
Starkie), one “lover” (Jean Noel Grin- 
da), one beauty (Helga Schultze), one 
“comer” (Wilhelm Bungert), one who 
went to bed at 9:00, many who went to 
bed at 12:00, and one or two who stayed 
up all night, one glamour girl (Silvana 
Lazzarino), one “tennis analyst” (Bobby 
Wilson), one gallery favorite (Mimi 
Arnold), one charmer (Billy Knight), 
one “good local” (Chadli Lahcen), one 
cosmopolite (Bob Howe), one sight-seer 
(Pili Barril), one sun-worshipper (Re- 
nate Ostermann), the usual quota of 
thrifty and free-spending competitors, 
the serious ones and the comedians, the 
shy and the poised, the graceful and the 
awkward, the BTs and the STs, the 
mighty and the low. 

To one who had seen only a few of 
these European stars, and then only in 
the States, their play was a revelation. 
Several of the better ones are completely 
unorthodox. Francoise Durr, a_red- 
headed French girl who accounted for 
Mimi in the first round, hits her back- 
hand with her elbow leading, but she 
gives it a mighty wallop. Her serve is 
weak and her form far from classic, but 
she has consistency, she covers court 
quite well and she plays with her head. 
She lost in the next round to steady, 
graceful Silvana Lazzarino in a tight 
struggle which found both girls drop- 
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shotting and lobbing but hitting far too 
cautiously. 


Another Franjo Puncec? 


The burly, powerful Boro Jovanovic 
of Yugoslavia plays a typical mid-Euro- 
pean brand of tennis. Those who saw 
Franjo Puncec when he visited the U. S. 
can best visualize the mighty wrist and 
the unorthodox style of the Yugoslav. 
Boro is short but heavily-muscled, par- 
ticularly in his arms. He wields the 
racket like a tooth-pick. The elbow juts 
out on the backhand. He is best in the 
backcourt, and the longer the match, 
the better he becomes. He hits thunder- 
bolts. He advances to net bravely on 
every short ball, but then—what he 
does to his volleys! He strokes them with 
all his might, missing a fair number of 
set-ups in the process. His overhead is 
just as wild and reckless. However, he 
has the stamina of a bull and one feels 
he would be unbeatable in a _ best-of- 
nine-sets match. His teammate, Pilic, is 
a long and lanky lefty with a sound all- 
around game. He and Boro are to tour 
Australia this winter, but Jovanovic is 
sure to have his problems on grass, 
whereas Pilic is more likely to show im- 
provement at the end of a grass court 
season. 

Both Jovanovic and Pilic did_bril- 
liantly in the tourney. Husky Boro 
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knock:d off French Davis Cupper Ger- 
ard Pilet and top-seeded Manuel San- 
tana to reach the final. Pilet, who plays 
exclusively from the backcourt, was out- 
hit from the baseline and was unable to 
utilize his usually reliable passing shots. 
Santana the brilliant—he and Pietran- 
geli are the best clay court players in 
Europe—lost his confidence when he 
failed to stem the heavy baseline attack 
of Jovanovic. Pilic accounted for Billy 
Knight in a long five-setter. The English- 
man had a 6-1, 5-1 lead, but he is still 
far from his peak after his lay-off and 
he cannot maintain his form in a pro- 
longed contest. 








The “Comer” 


Wilhelm Bungert, Germany’s top 
player, was the most impressive in the 
men’s singles. He is capable of a stream 
of winners, even on slow clay. The tall, 
shy German is an attacker—brilliant at 
his best and too loose at his worst. He 
won the Championships by wearing 
down the indefatigable Jovanovic with 
a game more forceful than that displayed 
by any other player. Bungert’s team- 
mate, likeable Wolfgang Stuck, has had 
a disappointing season after a rather 
successful Caribbean Circuit. He lost to 
Italy’s tall and handsome Sergio Tac- 
chini in the second round. 

The two Englishmen, while outstand- 
ing in the doubles, lost in early rounds 
in the singles. Bobby Wilson, who al- 
ways seems to display his best at Wim- 
bledon, went out to Mustapha Belkhodja 
of Tunisia, a tall youngster just out of 
the Juniors. Billy Knight, the affable, 
fighting lefty, was dewnnd in a five- 
setter by Pilic. Jean Noel Grinda, final- 
ist last month in the French Closed 
Championships, was also a victim of 
Belkhodja. Mustapha stayed in the 
match after being two sets down until 
Grinda played a few terribly loose 
games, one of which involved three con- 
secutive double-faults! 

In the women’s singles, Mimi Arnold 
and Elizabeth Starkie were eliminated 
early, thus leaving the field open for tiny 
Silvana Lazzarino. Miss Starkie, a big, 
tireless English girl who has had almost 
no bad losses in 1961, was upset by 
pretty Helga Schultze of Germany in a 
prolonged three-set battle. It was an ex- 
cellent win for the confident German 
girl, who then proceeded to eliminate 
France’s Paule Courteix to reach the 
final. However, it takes a mighty player 
to defeat Silvana on clay, and although 
Helga had her best tournament to date, 
she is not yet in the same class with the 
petite Italian. 

Mimi, a terror at net, and Bob Howe. 
whose two-handed backhand is the 
scourge of the doubles court, won the 
mixed doubles title over reliable Miss 
Starkie and Billy Knight. 
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Two-fisted Bob Howe of Australia was playing his last bachelor tournament. Two 
weeks later he was married to Marcela Magalova in Prague. 


“And So We Bid Farewell . 

Thus ended one of the most interest- 
ing tournaments in one of the world’s 
most exciting cities. The last evening 
was one of celebration and sadness. Each 
player was going his separate way— 
Billy Knight to England and his furni- 
ture factory, Bob Howe to Czechoslo- 
vakia and his long-awaited wedding, 
Mimi Arnold to Africa for a series of 
tennis clinics, Silvana Lazzarino to Italy 
and her tennis shop, Jovanovic and Pilic 
to Australia and more tennis, Santana 
to Spain, Wilson to England, Bungert to 
Germany, Pilet to France—and the WT 
Reporter to the States. 

_ ‘ 
CHAMPIONSHIPS OF MOROCCO 
Casablanca, Oct. 23 
Men's Singles 


First Round. Bob Howe (Aust.) d. Maurice 
Cohen, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2; Billy Knight (Eng.) d Ah. 
med, 6-2, 6-0, 6-1; Nicolic Pilic (Yugo.) d. Chadl 
Lahcen, 9-7, 6-4, 8-10, 2-6, 6-3; Gerard Pilet (Fr.) 


d. Douglas, 6-1, 7-5, 6-3; Beppe Merlo (It.) d. Ali, 


6-35, 6-4, 11-9 


Second Round. Musté up yh a car ja run.) 

tobby Wilson (Eng.), 2-6, 9-7 a: 6-1; 
Jean Noel Grinda (Fr.) "d. Jaroslav ae ie (Eng. ), 
def. ; ,W ilhelm Bungert (Ger.) d. Howe, 6-1, 2-6, 
6-3, 5: Pilic d. Knight, 1-6, 7-5, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4; 
Pilet. d Merlo, 6-4, 6-1, 6-3; Boro Jovanovic 
(Yugo.) d. Slimane, 6-0, 6-1, 6-2; Sergio Tacchini 
(It.) d. Wolfgang Stuck (Ger.), 6-1, 1-6, 7-5, 6-3; 
Manuel Santana (Sp ) d. Chaeb, 6-0, 6-2, 6-1 

Quarter-finals. Belkhodja d Grinda, 3-6, 1-6, 6-0, 


6-4, 6-4; Bungert d. Pilic, 7-5, 6-3, 6-4; ‘Jovanovic 


































































Pilet, 5-6, 6-1, 6-2, 6-2; Santa Pac 
chini, 6-8, 6-3, 6-1, 6-3 

Semi- finals. _Bunge: t d. Belk ija, 7 7 r 
Jovanovic d. Santana, +6, =f 9-7, ¢ 

Finals. Bungert d. Jovanovic, 7-5, 2-6, 6-3, 3-6, 
6-2 

Men's Doubles 

First Round. Santana- ee d. Chaeb-Ahmed, 6-3, 
6-2, 5-7, 5-7, 7-5; Jovan »-Pilic d. Belkhodja 
Lahcen, 1-6, 10-8, 8-6, ( 

Quarter- finals. Wilson- Kr ight d. Douglas-Coher 





: 
6-0, 6-1, 6-1; Santana-Merlo d. Bungert-Stuck, ¢ 
6-4 6-4; Jovanovic- Pilic ‘d S acchini-Howe, 6-4, 
6-4, 6-4; Grinda- Pilet d. Ali-Slimane, 6-0, 6-2, 6-2 
Semi- finals. Wi ilson Kn ight d. Santana-Merlo, 6-2, 
2-6, 6-0, 3-6, 6- Jovanovic Pilic d. Grinda-Pilet, 


scores not ir Seg 














Finals. Wilson-Knight d. Jovanovic-Pilic, 6-3, 6-4, 
6 2. 

Women’s Ena 

First Round. Jacqueline Morales d. Pilar Barril 
(Sp.), 6-2, 6- 

Second Round. Silva ana Li izzarino (It.) d. Renate 
Ostermann (Ger. ), 6-1, 6-2; Francoise Durr (Fr.) 
d. Mimi Arnold (U SA), 6-2, 1-6, 9-7; Paule Cour 
teix (Fr.) d. Morales, 3-6, 7-5, 7-5; Helga Schultze 
(Ger.) d. Elizabeth Star kie Eng.), 4-6, 6-1, 6-2 

Semi-finals. Lazzarino d. Durr, 6-2, 6-4; Schultze 
d. Courteix, 4-6, 6-4, 6-1 

Finals. Lazzarit o d Schultze, 6-2, ¢ 

Women’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Durr Ba ril d Arnold-Gladys 
Heldman (USA), 5-7 : "6-4 

Semi-finals. Lazza Starkie  « _ Ostermann 
Schultze, 0-6, 8-6, 6-3; Courteix Mc s d. Durr 
Barril, 10-8, 3-6, 0-1 

Finals. Lazzarino-Starkie d. Courteix- Morales, 8-6, 
6-2 

Mixed Doubles 

First Round. Lazzarino- Merlo d. Lintilhac- Wilson, 
2-6, 6- 6- 4; Schultze-Stuck d. Morales-Lahcen, 
+-6, 6- 

ase Eas Ostermann-Bungert d. Courteix 
Belkhodja, 6-4, 3 10-8; Arnold-Howe d. Laz 
_ ino- Merlo, _6 o ' Schultze-Stuck d. Durr 

Pilet, 7-5, 9- rkie Knight d. Barril-Tacchini, 
6-2, 6-2. 

Semi- finals. Arnold-Howe d. Ostermann-Bungert, 
6-1, 6-2; Starki« Knigt it d. Schultze-Stuck, 6-1, 6-3 

Finals. Arnold-Howe d. Starkie-Knight, 9-7, 6-3 










TENNIS 


...everybody’s game 


MACGREGOR 


...everybody’s tennis 
CN, equipment 
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You play better from the start with the 
right equipment ...a MacGregor rac- 
quet to match your style and talent. 
Whatever your age, there’s a Mac- 
Gregor racquet for your game. Mac- 
Gregor’s lower priced line is especially 
crafted for tomorrow’s champion... 
perfect weight and feel helps master 
fundamentals. Later, you'll graduate to 
the famous MacGregor Autograph... 
precision-balanced, custom-built for 
championship performance. Skilled 
craftsmanship and quality materials 
give you the performance and satisfac- 
tion you'd expect from “a great name 
in tennis” — MacGregor. 


MacGregor Tournament Tennis Balls 
Livelier play, longer life are features of 
MacGregor Tournament Tennis Balls. 
Approved by USLTA and PLTA, they 
perform like champions on any court 
surface. 3 to a hermetically-sealed can. 
MacGregor has a complete line of rac- 
quets, balls and accessories. At your 
MacGregor Tennis headquarters now. 

















The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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HOW TO BECOME 
CLUB CHAMPION 


by AXEL KAUFMANN 


In regions of the country susceptible 
to changes in season, the blowing of fall 
winds and crackling of leaves underfoot 
means that renewed efforts to complete 
this year’s Club Championships are in 
order. This last-minute, down-to-the- 
wire finish is but one ritual of a tourna- 
ment species which, though sometimes 
regarded lightly by ranking players, 
nevertheless represents a most important 
area of the contemporary tennis scene, 
an area characterized by intrigue, psy- 
chology, and a competitive ferocity that 
astounds even observers seasoned by 
Wimbledon finals and deciding Davis 
Cup matches. For the Club Tournament 
is the arena of all those who, for reasons 
of their own, do not venture out into 
the world of other tennis competition 
but are content to direct their ambition, 
ability, and cunning towards the attain- 
ment of but one prize—the becoming of 
Club Champion. 

Interestingly enough, the achievement 
of this goal is not nearly as difficult as 
the average Club player might suppose. 
As in other phases of tennis, it depends 
upon the proper application of scientific 
principles. 

In entering a Club Tournament, the 
major problem faced by an Aspiring 
Club Champion (A.C.C.) is, of course, 
the competition. Contrary to the current 
mainstream of thought, there are var- 
ious ways of controlling the extent of 
this competition and even its quality. 
Thus, if there is an outstanding player 
in the club who has won the champion- 
ship year after year, a suggestion to the 
Board of Governors or Tournament 
Committee to keep him out of the event 
for just a year or two so as to “really 
throw the thing open” will more often 
than not fall on sympathetic ears. Simi- 
larly, a surprise motion to the effect that 
past winners be declared ineligible for 
a three year period, introduced at the 
annual meeting just prior to adjourn- 
ment for cocktails, has been known to 
pass with remarkable speed. 

The problem can be approached from 
the other end as well, by appealing to 
the player’s sense of fair play and per- 
suading him that he is spoiling the fun 
for everyone else. In cases where resist- 
ance is encountered, a_ well-organized 
campaign by an initiated group of mem- 
bers, all stressing this point constantly, 
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will usually achieve the desired result 
H. K., a perennial Chicago Club Cham. 
pion of the Fifties, was seized by such 
guilt-feelings after a month on the re 
ceiving end of this treatment that, al-foyery 
though he entered the tournament out offctudyit 
principle, he arranged to be called tofjers w 
Europe at the time of the second roundlgwn g 
in order to necessitate a default. the Cl 

Controlling the number of partici}.ymme 
pants can be done in any one of severallstrated 
ways—for example, by starting  thefnamen 
tournament early (say, the middle offNENT. 
March), by not posting the tournamentfhang : 
information until three days before en-Joold |i 
tries close, or by mailing out notices to lean 
the wrong address. Needless to say,}but als 
membership on the Club’s Tournament}as reg 
Committee is highly desirable—prefer-Jand eq 
ably as Chairman or volunteer to get] A cz 
things done—not only for setting policy|ing, ke 
but also for handling complaints. And,}, wane 
of course, for having a voice in the mak-Isecond 
ing of the draw, which is next amongfable. | 
the A.C.C.’s hurdles. For, on the maxim] sylts o! 
that it is better to have one dangerous} what k 
opponent than three, his progress to the}court s 
finals will be greatly facilitated if all temper 
dangerous opponents can be bunched in} ether 
the half opposite his. vais of 

Since most Club Tournament Com-|conyer 
mittee members are woefully ignorant}The fz 
of the facts of drawing and seeding, this}howev. 
step can usually be manipulated by}withou 
throwing about such terms as “bye,’|plete r 
“top of quarter,” and “indirect win,’}the A. 
quoting non-existent rules, and creating}he enc 
the impression of being authoritatively} Con 
informed. Seeds should never be listed, guise | 
and should in any case be disguised as} ways t 
much as possible by not placing them infthe’ C] 
the proper spots. Other ingenious meth} may b, 
ods, such as C. B.’s seeding of goodjThus. 
players in his half who were later dis-}should 
covered to be non-members, have beet{those | 
reported from time to time. Once the§the im 
draw is posted, of course, it will be toofbes¢ s/ 
late to make changes, and protests canfsary t¢ 
be dismissed with “You're right, Char-§ others. 
lie—but, after all, it’s only a Club tour} yey. f 
nament!” mais 

The problems of actual physical play B' : 
are of a different nature entirely. In this Senge 
phase, every man in on his own and ‘lates 
short of cheating (a truly detestableg s'v« 
practice) no holds are barred. One isg°ppone 
immediately made to think of W. P. whoforderir 
between 1951 and 1959 changed clubs§Kong, 
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result. 
Cham. 
”y such 
the re 
hat, al: every other year, spent an entire season 
t out of studying the games of his fellow mem- 
led tofhers while playing at 50% below his 
| roundiown game, and then romped through 
he Club Championship the following 
partici}.ummer and fall. In doing so, he demon- 
severalistrated an adage basic to a Club Tour- 
1g thenament play: “KNOW THY OPPO. 
idle offNENTS,” which every A.C.C. should 
namentihang above his bed, embossed in giant 
ore €n- gold letters. For it applies not only to 
lices to aveke production and playing ability, 
© say,fbut also to individual likes and dislikes 
namentlas regards court surfaces. conditions 
prefer-jand equipment. 

to get} A carefully compiled alphabetical list- 
policy ing, kept up-to-date and containing both 
» And,Ja record of personal experience and of 
e mak-Isecond-hand information, is indispens- 
amongfable. In it should be recorded the re- 
maxiM{sults of every set of social tennis played, 
gerous}what kind of balls were used, what the 
to thefcourt surface was, and what the weather, 
if allltemperature and humidity were, to- 
hed in} ether with a tactical and strategic anal- 
ysis of the match. Pertinent lockerroom 
conversations should also be set down. 
The fact is that no bit of information, 
however insignificant it may seem, is 
without value. By means of such a com- 
[plete record it will be no problem for 
n,"|the A.C.C. to deal with each opponent 
reatingthe encounters in just the right manner. 
atively Conversely, he must take care to dis- 
listed, guise his own game, remembering al- 
sed a}ways that at the end of each session at 
hem infthe’ Club a dozen notebooks or more 
meth Jmay be opened to his name for entries. 
goodiThus, anyone with a strong forehand 
er _dis-Ishould feign a forehand weakness. while 
> beetfthose with weak backhands must give 
ce the§the impression that this is actually their 
be toofbest shot. Obviously, it will be neces- 
ts calfsary to be suspicious of the strokes of 
Char others. Anyone volleying consistently 
) tour'twell, for instance, might well be only 
disguising a weakness. Nor can the im- 
in this Pottance of knowledgeableness concern- 
n and§@g equipment be stressed enough: P. S 
sstablef © give an example, capitalized on one 
Ine isf°pponent’s dislike of light balls by 
>. whofordering a special make from Hong 
clubsfKong, shipped refrigerated. Unfortu- 
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“1 don’t know why you’re so serious about 
this . . . | just play for the fun of it.” 


nately, the balls bounced so high that 
they very nearly ruined his own game. 

It is the final round, of course—with 
but one last adversary standing between 
the A.C.C. and the eternal inscription of 
his name on the plaque which hangs 
over the bar—which represents the cul- 
mination of all previous effort. To it, he 
must bring all the inventiveness and 
knowledge at his command. He must 
arrange to have the match scheduled on 
a court which his opponent does not like 
to play on and at a time inconvenient 
to him, to have linesmen selected from 
his own circle of friends (although W. 
G., in winning the 1959 East Side T. C. 
Champienship, pulled an_ interesting 
switch by insisting on a group of lines- 
men unfriendly to him, and then deliv- 
ering such a stirring lecture on the 
values of sportsmanship to them that 
they did not dare call a crucial decision 
against him), and he must approach the 
match with a plan of attack well thought 
out in advance. 

If his opponent likes long warm-ups, 
for example, he should ask, “Are you 
ready?” after the second rally. If his 
opponent favors a brisk and business- 
like conduct of play, frequent trips to 
the net to towel off at odd points are 
bound to be upsetting. A ball caught in 
the middle of the court with the com- 
ment, “I think that one was going out, 
but let’s play it over anyway” can break 
up the concentration of all but the most 
seasoned veterans, while cheerfully 
made random remarks, such as, “I don’t 
know why you’re so serious about this— 
I play just for the fun of it!” or “Really, 
Henry—this isn't Forest Hills!” will 
also help his cause. In short, he must 
use all the devices which are standard 
fare on the Big Time, keeping in mind 
throughout that, with concentration 
gone, ability can become a handicap. 

And so the A.C.C. will reach his goal, 
that supreme moment when, at the sea- 
son’s last Dinner Dance, having been 
announced as this year’s Club Cham- 
pion, he can smile at all the envious 
other members pumping his hand or 
slapping his back, and say modestly, “It 
was nothing.” 








TENNIS BOOKS 


1C. TEACH YOURSELF LAWN TEN- 
NIS by F. N. S. Creek. A teaching book 
on strokes and tactics. $2.00 

2C. PLAY THE GAME LAWN TEN- 
NIS by Major R. H. Applewhaite. A 
Coaching handbook on developing strokes 
and techniques. $2.00 

3C. KNOW THE GAME LAWN TEN- 
NIS. An illustrated handbook of rules, 
fundamentals and strokes. $1.00 

LAWN TENNIS by Major T. Moss. 

How to discover and correct faults. $1.25 

5C. HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR TEN- 
NIS by H. L. Smith. The basic strokes and 
how they should be played. $1.50 

6C. MODERN LAWN TENNIS by Tony 
and Joy Mottram. How to play the modern 
game of service power and attack. $4.50 

7C. INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG 
TENNIS PLAYERS by Susan Noel. Ad- 
vice to aspiring young players set in 
simple terms. $3.75 

8C. PARDON ME, YOUR FOREHAND 
IS SHOWING by Axel Kaufmann. A 
great collection of stories, poems and 
articles. $2.75 

9C. 1960 ANNUAL OF LAWN TEN- 
NIS by Cooper. Ranking lists, world re- 
ports, results and glossary. $2.00 

10C. POWER TENNIS by Maureen 
Connolly. “Little Mo's” theories of the 
game and the strokes. $3.00 

11C. TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS by 
Bill & Chet Murphy. A method of instruc- 
tion using the “buddy” system. $2.95 

12C. TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd 
Budge. Instruction by =~ of America’s 
best known coaches. $2.9 

13C. TENNIS TECHNIQUES ILLUS- 
TRATED by Wynn Mace and Tyler 
Micoleau. A coach and a _ sports artist 
collaborated on this book. $2.95 

14C. TENNIS by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
Illustrated ry charts, diagrams and pho- 


toy hs. A 
SC. T ENNIS FOR TEACHERS by 
Helen Bi ag A complete manual for the 
tennis instructor. $5.00 
16C. TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR by 

Helen Driver. Instructions and court strat- 
egy. $2.00 

17C. THE GAME OF DOUBLES by 
Billy Talbert & Bruce Old. An extraordi- 
narily valuable book. $4.95 

18C. MAN WITH A RACKET by Pan- 
cho Gonzales. Autobiography of the world’s 
best player. $3.95 

19C. I ALWAYS WANTED TO BE 
SOMEBODY by Althea Gibson. A fas- 
cinating life story. $3.50 

20C. PLAYING FOR LIFE by Billy 
Talbert. A biographical gem. $4.00 

21C. WORLD’S LEADING PLAYERS 
by Ned Potter. The complete 1959 records 
of the stars. 75c 

22C. HOW TO PLAY CHAMPION- 
SHIP TENNIS by Oscar Fraley. A mo- 
tion picture sequence series of all of the 
strokes. $1.25 

23C. INTERNATIONAL LAWN TEN- 
NIS ALMANAC edited by C. M. Jones. 
The season reviewed — all important 
lawn tennis results. $2. 

24C. THE WILL TO WIN by Gardnar 
Mulloy. An inside view of the world of 
tennis. $3.95 


WORLD TENNIS 
Dept. R, Box 3, Gracie Station 
New York 28, N. Y. 
Please send me the following books: 
1c. 20. 30. . SC. . IC. OC. SC. 10C. 29C. 
EUa eee epe & G 


12C. 13C. 14C. 15C. 16C. 17C. 18C. 
Yeo.us ou 


19C. 20C. 21C. 22C. 23C. 24C. 
soo Se. Se eS 


Fe CD asecdscscn . O Bill me later. 
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Little Bill Johnston won the National Championships in 1915 
and 1919. He was six times runner-up, five of the times to 
Bill Tilden. Photo, Paul Thompson. 


THE TWO BILLS 


by EDWARD C. POTTER 


fornian named William M. Johnston who had just won 

the State Championship came East for the first time. 
McLoughlin was in England bringing home the Davis Cup. 
When it was announced that Johnston was going to play at 
Longwood the wiseacres moaned, “Another smashing, net- 
rushing Californian! What has become of the classic all- 
court game?” 

How surprised these critics were when they first caught 
sight of the newest California sensation. They saw a small. 
feather-weight lad with a white cap pulled down over his red 
hair. His forehand was hit with a full sweep of the racket 
and a great curving follow-through. The ball went hurtling 
down the line or across court in the most perfectly orthodox 
form. Not only that, but his backhand belied the tradition 
that left-side strokes were unknown in California. There was 
nothing lethal about his service, although it was hard, well- 
sliced and accurately placed. His volleying was deadly, but 
he came to the net only after careful preparation. Johnston’s 
strokes were still in embryo, but even a tyro could see that 
there was little of the Comet about him. He was a perfect ex- 
ponent of the classic style of the Dohertys. 


[* THE SUMMER of 1913, an eighteen-year old Cali- 
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Johnston won the Longwood Bowl that year but when the 
winning Cup team came back, Williams beat him in the 
Championship. But he had made a place for himself in the 
esteem of the officials and was selected as possible material 
for the 1914 defending team. In the tryouts Williams again 
beat him and again he failed in the championships. 

By the summer of 1915 Johnston had brought his strokes 
closer to perfection. But he needed time to adjust them to 
grass. By the time the championship came along he was 
ready. He beat Behr, Griffin and Williams on his way to the 
final. There he faced McLoughlin. Mac won the first set at 
love but it was just a last desperate display of his might. 
Johnston tamed the whirlwind with the beautiful symmetry 
of his strokes. 

In 1916, Johnston and Griffin repeated their win of the 
doubles title, but in the singles final Williams once more 
proved to be Billy’s nemesis. For four sets the tide went one 
way and then another. In the fifth the Californian took a 3-0 
lead. Again Williams’ inspired touch came back to him and 
he pulled out the match. 

In April, 1917, the United States entered the War. The 
championships were abandoned and a “patriotic” tourna. 
ment took their place. Williams became an Army officer. 
Johnston joined the Navy. When they returned in 1919 they 
found a new threat awaiting them. 

Bill Tilden was nineteen when Williams beat him in 
straight sets in the 1912 Pennsylvania Championship. At that 
time his strokes were rudimentary. He had the beginnings of 
his cannonball service and a forehand of tremendous pace. 
Williams’ accuracy played havoc with Tilden’s speed. He was 
not yet ready for top-flight competition and he knew it. He 
was unranked in 1914 and was in the 61-70 group a year 
later. By 1916 he believed that he might make some im. 
pression on the leaders. He was quickly disillusioned. Lind- 
ley Murray beat him at Seabright, and in the Championship 
he went out in the first round to Harold Throckmorton. In 
the 1917 “Patriotic” Championship Murray beat him again. 

Tilden was exceptionally tall but he was not robust. Re. 
fused for active service, he enlisted in the Medical Corps 
and when the regular Championships were resumed in 1918 
he won the Clay Court title. But at Forest Hills he met Mur- 
ray again in the final. The Californian’s greater experience 
earned him another victory. 

When Johnston returned to the courts in 1919, he met 
Tilden three times in the early season. He won in the Clay 
Court Championship and lost in the East-West matches and 
at Newport. The two met again in the final at Forest Hills. 
Johnston had come through Patterson, Murray and Wallace 
Johnson, while Tilden had beaten Kumagae, Brookes and 
Williams. They were the outstanding players of the year and 
a hair-raising struggle was predicted. In view of his Newport 
win, Tilden was a slight favorite. But Johnston exploited 
Tilden’s weak backhand and his terrific forehand drives and 
won back his title in straight sets, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3. There were 
few among the onlookers who did not remark, “It took Little 
Bill to show up that big stiff.” 

It was just what Tilden needed to finish his education. He 
was always sensitive to criticism. His defeat and the com 


' 





ments which had reached his ears stung him. He’d bee 
shown up, had he? Wait until next year. He’d do some show 
ing up himself. 

All winter, in Providence, he worked on his backhand! 
When he got his backhand near perfection he studied variety. 
Chops, half-volleys, low offensive lobs and several nev 
varieties of service were added to his repertoire. By th 
time the active season commenced Tilden was, for the firs! 
time, a complete lawn tennis player. 

His work in Providence did not escape the notice of th 
officials. Johnston and Williams were chosen to form th 
American Davis Cup team and Garland was to be Williams 
doubles partner. Tilden was bidden to go along too. Sam 
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Hard. the captain, had a free hand, but as the players sailed 
for England, Tilden’s role was that of a substitute. Shortly 
after they arrived in England the team played at Queens. 
Tilden was match-shy and Johnston won. They moved on to 
Wimbledon. 

Gerald Patterson, the defending champion, with Parke 
and Kingscote of England, were the Americans’ strongest 
opponents. Johnston met Parke in the second round and was 
beaten. Williams lost to Mavrogordato. Tilden was the only 
American left. His opponent in the final was Zenzo Shimizu. 
He was no match for Tilden. He won only four games in 
each of the first two sets. Then Tilden twisted his knee. 
Shimizu carried the third set to twenty-four games before the 
limping American won it. 

This accident put Captain Hardy on the spot. He did not 
wish to risk his best bet in the Cup by chancing further in- 
jury in the Wimbledon challenge round. But Tilden had the 
knee massaged and taped, and he convinced Hardy that he 
was fit to play. He exploited Patterson’s vulnerable backhand 
as Johnston has exploited his at Forest Hills. He stood in to 
the Australian’s powerful service, rammed home his own 
cannonballs and won in the fourth set. 

The first Cup match was against France at Eastbourne. 
The two Bills carried the entire burden for a 5-0 win. Next 
week at Wimbledon the English team was beaten. Again their 
opponents failed to score a point. Holland defaulted in the 
final and the Challenge Round was in sight. 

Tilden, the first American winner of the Wimbledon cham- 
pionship, was a hero when the team came home. But those 
who had not seen him play belittled his achievement. The 
American Championship settled the question. Tilden and 
Johnston met again in the final. 

It was a different Tilden from the half-baked theorist of 
1919. As he came through an easier draw than Johnston, he 
was called a jack of all strokes and master of none. Johnston 
was modest and self-effacing. He seemed small and weak be- 
side the great height and pugnacious jaw of his opponent. 
He was the defending champion but he had the crowd’s sym- 
pathy as though he were the under dog. It was not only the 
officials who belittled Tilden. Some spectators, too, foresaw 
in his attitude, in his quick, determined stride to the baseline 
to serve, in the violent surge of that projectile he hurled 
into the opposite court, a man who could not be intimidated. 
In his impatience with inefficient linesmen or lazy ball boys 
they saw only the posings of a prima donna. They did not 
realize that here was a master of his craft who was about to 
prove to them that it was only perfection which counts and 
that he expected in his opponent, in the officials, in the at- 
tendants, an equal respect for what was the right thing to be 
done. 

There were more than 12,000 people in the Forest Hills 
Stadium when the match began with Eddie Conlon in the 
chair. Tilden wore a short-sleeved shirt. Johnston’s sleeves 
were rolled up above his elbows. The first set went to Tilden 
at 6-1 in ten minutes. Johnston reacted quickly and took the 
second set by the same score. With the score at 3-2 in the 
third set with Tilden serving, a small airplane carrying a 
photographer hovered over the court and then fell with a 
crash 600 feet beyond the north stand. As the spectators on 
that side rushed to the top of the stand while police car 
sirens screamed, there was a momentary pause in the play. 
Tilden weakened and Johnston broke for 3-all. Tilden re- 
taliated at once and held his lead to the end of the set for a 
7-5 win. At this point the match seemed to be in Tilden’s 
pocket. His service and backhand were working to perfection 
and Johnston was passed time and again as he advanced to 
volley. 

The fourth set was a real thriller. Soon after the two men 
came on the court after the intermission, it began to drizzle. 
Johnston, grim and determined, broke Tilden’s serve in the 
third game and then won his own for a 3-1 lead. Service held 
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Big Bill Tilden corrected a defective backhand and there- 
after won the U. S. crown on seven occasions. Photo, Arthur 


Cole. 


in the next two games and now, with Johnston leading 4-2, 
Tilden, with a burst of magnificent play, won the next three 
games to lead 5-4. The tenth game was bitterly fought. Tilden 
had three match points but Johnston held him off and won 
the game for 5-all. At 30-all in the tenth game the drizzle 
turned to rain. People started to move about in the stands 
and to put up umbrellas. Tilden appealed to Conlon to halt 
play. Conlon agreed and Tilden let Johnston’s return go by 
without attempting to hit it. Conlon declared a let but George 
Adee, who was the referee, ran out from the stand and re- 
versed Conlon’s decision, giving the point to Johnston. By 
now the rain had increased to the point where play had to 
be stopped and, on resumption, Tilden made no effort and 
Johnston took the set at 7-5 to square the match at two sets 
all. 

Tilden was still lackadaisical as the final set commenced, 
and Johnston took his service at love. Tilden then reacted 
and took Johnston’s service, but Little Bill got another break 
in the fifth game to go ahead at 3-2. At once Big Bill broke 
back and went to 5-3 with his service to follow. At 30-40 
Johnston drove hard to Tilden’s backhand. Tilden stabbed 
a half-volley which just skimmed the net. Johnston dove for 
the ball and reached it, but his stroke was out. The score was 
deuce. Again Billy got vantage, but Tilden evened with a 
superb backhand down the line. Tilden’s service ace gave 
him match point, but again Johnston evened. Another can- 
non ball, another ace, another match point, but Billy did 
not give up and once more deuce was called. Tilden got van- 
tage with another ace, and on the final point Johnston got his 
racket on the ball but could only return it weakly out of 
court. Big Bill was the Champion. 
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LAVER OPENS 
AUSSIE SEASON 







by JIM RUSSELL 













A casual Wimbledon Champion, Rod 
aver, leisurely coasted through his first 
ournament since returning from his 
yorld tour, to beat another casual ex- 
ourist, Bob Hewitt, in the final of the 
ydney Metropolitan Grass Courts at 
trathfield, 1-6, 6-2, 6-3, on October 14. 
he final lacked any really high-class 
ennis and both players appeared not 
reatly concerned at the outcome. In 
arlier rounds Laver dropped the open- 
ng set and trailed in the second before 
pening up and winning matches that 
e could normally have sewn up with 
he loss of a few games. Hewitt, too, 
ing ineemed to feel that he would rather have 
a., byfhad a few weeks of rest before embark- 

Karolfing on another season. But once they'd 
reached the final each knew that they 
should show something of the stuff 
thampions are made of. 

Hewitt, hitting with power, rattled off 
the first set with the loss of only one 
vame. His heavy service and bustling 
approach to the net unsettled Rod. But, 
as in previous rounds, Laver gave the 
mpression that he preferred to work 
rom the handicap of being one set in 
arrears, to give him the necessary incen- 
ive to raise his game. He changed from 
rying to return Hewitt’s service with 
is heavy topspin drive to blocking or 
licing returns. Hewitt stayed with his 
‘ppponent during the final set, but when 
Laver got a series of net cords that hung 
on the tape before dropping gently over, 
Hewitt’s control of his patience came to 
an end and with it ended his chance of 
beating the Wimbledon Champion. The 
nal set went to Laver 6-3. 

Mary Hawton, playing in her first 
ournament for many months, had some 
Anxious moments in early rounds but 
srooved her game in the final to beat 
‘orma Marsh 2-6, 6-1, 6-4. Australia’s 
wo Miami Orange Cup players, John 
Yewcombe and Rodney Brent, give the 
ew combination of Laver and Hewitt a 
tiff fight in the final of the men’s dou- 
bles before the senior pair won, 9-7, 7-5. 
he women’s doubles final went to Haw- 
on and Mary Reitano, who beat Beryl 
Penrose Collier and Mrs. Whittaker, 6-2, 
b-1. John Newcombe and Reitano joined 
orces to beat Alan Bailey and Jill 
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Blackman, 6-4, 9-7, in the mixed final. 

As usual in Australian tournaments, 
the Juniors nearly stole the show again. 
Tony Roache, a young husky from an 
NSW country town, Tarcutta, has only 
been in Sydney for 12 months but has 
improved so quickly that he is now 
shaking the thrones of the young princes 
of the court. He reached the final of the 
Junior event, losing to Geoff Pollard, 
6-4, 11-9. Pollard was a finalist in the 
Australian Junior Championships at 
Melbourne last January and is consid- 





ered to be second only to John New- 
combe in his age group. Roache’s per- 
formance set the stamp of a future star 
firmly on him. The Junior Girls’ singles 
was won by Lorraine O’Neill, sister of 
Australia’s champion cricketer, Norman 
O'Neill. Lorraine beat Carol Newman, 
6-4, 6-3. 

The Special Singles for men was won 
by Stan Hicks, who nosed out Graham 
Primrose 6-4, 6-4. Primrose leaves 
shortly to take up a tennis scholarship at 
the University of Missouri. 
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HOW TO RUN A 
TOURNAMENT 


by EDWARD GORDY 


This article has been prepared despite 


an awareness that many experts know 
far more about tournaments than 
author. That is partly why it was writ- 
ten. The experienced people find it hard 
to believe that a new tournament chair- 
man is so ignorant. They therefore neg- 
lect to tell him the simple facts of tour- 
nament life. This memorandum will pro- 
vide information acquired the hard way 
during the 1960 Illinois State Juniors. 
For simplicity, opinions and conclusions 
will be given in an unduly dogmatic 
way. Please read into all statements, 
**... at least in our experience,” or“... 
in our opinion.” 


General Policy 


If yours is a state tournament or 
covers some other large area, keep it 
open. Touring stars will win many tro- 
phies, but they give zing to the tourna- 
ment and your local players enjoy play- 
ing against them. Include all the junior 
age groups. but omit doubles for Boys’ 
11 and Girls’ 11. If it is a big tourna- 
ment, announce in your notice that 
events with fewer than 8 entries will be 
canceled. Restrict players to 3 events. 
Plan for five days of play. Four will do 
it, but some players will be overtaxed. 
Also, you may have a day of rain. 

Apply early for your USLTA sane- 
tion. The chairman of schedules and 
sanctions for your district must coordi- 
nate your event with others. 

Facilities 

Thirty courts are not too many for 
a state tournament. For the early rounds, 
borrow school and other courts. Players 
will complain about concrete before- 
hand, but many will tell you afterwards 
they liked it. Remind the others that 
California has nothing else. If you do 
use outlying courts, plan to have each 
location supervised. 


Committee 


You will need, at least for the first few 
days: 
1. General chairman. 


4 


the 


2. Vice chairman (who can schedule 
matches and also double as Ref- 
eree). 

3. Umpires chairman. 

1, Transportation chairman. 

5. Financial chairman, presumably 
your club treasurer. 

6. Registration chairman (the local 


district will help). 

7. Check-in chairman, who should 
also be prepared to receive doubles 
fees. 

8. Food chairman, if there are no eat- 
ing facilities. 

9. Housing chairman, if you are pro- 
viding housing. 


Notices and Entry Blanks 


Your notices can be printed, but 
multilithed notices are quite satisfactory. 
They should state clearly the informa- 
tion about: the events included, eligibil- 
ity rules, fees, name to go on checks, 
closing time for entries, starting time for 
each age class, location of courts and the 
type, any special restrictions as to type 
of shoes or playing apparel, living and 
eating accommodations, how additional 
entry blanks can be obtained, and the 
name and address of the general chair- 
man. 

The entry blank should include space 
for: name, telephone number, street ad- 
dress, town or city, date of birth, USLTA 
registration number, previous year’s 
ranking or other guide to ability, dou- 
bles partner, the age groups entered 
and whether boy or girl. The underlined 
item is important. In the 1960 Illinois 
State Juniors, 37 players gave the street 
address but not the town. 

Distribute your notices widely. Send 
multiple copies to all the member clubs 
of your district and to the junior devel- 
opment chairmen of other districts. Use 
the USLTA list of clubs and associations 
freely, as well as the list from the pre- 
vious years tournament. 


Trophies 


Trophies should be taken care of 
early; otherwise you will have a maijing 


chore after the tournament. Some or. 
ganization in your community ha 
awarded trophies and can recommend 
a supplier. Spend all you can reasonably 
afford. Cheap trophies cause adverse 
comments. 

Trophies should be engraved with the 
name of the event but not the winner, 
Get an idea of the shape of the name. 
plate, and fit economical lettering into 
it: “2nd, Girls’ 13, Illinois, 1961.” “Run. 
ner-up” is too long; “State” can be as. 
sumed. Lettering will cost 4c to 7c a let. 
ter, depending on the number of trophies 
you buy and the deal you make. 

On the subject of cups versus figur- 
ines, this observer is confused. Cups 
were well received in our tournament. 
Some of the winners of figurines said 
they would have preferred cups, yet the 
trophy houses say the demand is for 
figurines. Better do some checking. 


Finances 


With 179 players entered, many in 
several events, finances broke down as 


follows: 
Income $582.00 
Expenditures 
Mailing $ 35.12 
Balls 335.25 
Trophies 90.49 
Engraving 39.62 500.48 


Net income from tournament $ 81.52 
The costs were unrealistically low be- 
cause multilithing of the notices and 
entry blanks was obtained gratis. Fees 
were $2.50 for singles players and $3.00 
for each doubles team. They were based 
on an actual cost of $1.50 for the two 
balls issued to each player, plus $1 for 
trophies and general tournament ex- 
penses. Fees 50c higher could hardly be 
considered exorbitant. 

Insist absolutely that fees accompany 
entry blanks. Otherwise, players will 
sign up on a tentative basis and then fail 
to show, with resulting great damage to 
the draw, the seedings, and the schedul- 
ing of matches. 


The Draw 


Make sure plenty of entry blanks are 
available, then refuse to accept phoned 
entries or list of names given you by 
coaches. Here again, the presumed en- 
tries tend to end up as “no-shows.” An- 
nounce a firm deadline for singles en- 
tries. Set a time and place for the singles 
draw, immediately after the entry dead- 
line. Then refuse absolutely to make an 
exception. If you make one exception, 
you have set a precedent for twenty. You 
will end up remaking the draw, and you 
will spend your next two days on special 
cases instead of on improving the tourn- 
ament for the legitimate entries. 

In the case of doubles, it is good 
practice to accept entries (and fees) up 
to the end of the first day’s play. Many 
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doubles teams get together at the tourna- 
ment. 

Before making any draw, read care- 
fully the rules in the USLTA Yearbook 
and Guide. 

There is a big pay-off on extra copies 
of the draw sheets—one set to be posted, 
one for the scheduler of matches, one for 
the person who takes down the scores 
for phoning to the papers, and one to 
send WORLD TENNIS immediately upon 
completion of all events. At least 24 
hours before the start of the tournament, 
file a complete set of draw sheets with 
each local paper or with the city news 
bureau. if there is one. The multi-copy 
pads of draw sheets provided by the 
USLTA are a great help. Unfortunately, 
they provide too little space for players’ 
names and affiliations. You will probably 
need to type the sets for the papers. 
Your ball supplier will furnish draw 
sheets for posting at the courts. 


Conduct of the Tournament 


Your tournament notice should in- 
clude staggered starting times: 9:00 a.m. 
for one age group, 10:00 a.m. for an- 
other, and so on. Perhaps one group 
should not report until 1:00 p.m. Your 
check-in person should have a typed list, 
preferably in a notebook, with the names 
of all the players and spaces to note 
fees paid, balls issued, USLTA registra- 
tion number, and so on. 

You should not need umpires in the 


jjearly rounds. However, any player has a 


right to ask for an umpire if he feels 
one is necessary. This should be pointed 
out. Players in the older age groups are 
generally glad to umpire while waiting 
for their matches. For the finals, the 
local district should provide at least one 
experienced umpire, but even in the 
finals the players can carry most of the 
load. You may have three final round 
matches going on simultaneously. In 
one tournament there were 13 finals. 
(Tip: don’t put a Girls’ 13 doubles final 
on the court next to your Junior Singles 
final. ) 

In the opinion of this observer, there 
is too much tendency to feel that the sup- 
plier of the balls has an obligation to 
come up with an umpire. The manu- 
facturer’s profit on $300 worth of balls 
will not pay for many days of a sales- 
man’s time. 

Tell the players you are going to call 
footfaults and you will be surprised to 
see how completely footfaulting is elim- 
inated. Disqualify any player guilty of 
unsportsmanlike conduct. Pay no at- 
tention to the rule requiring that Junior 
fnals be 3 out of 5. This generally can- 
not be done. 

Conclusion 
Despite the work involved, you will 
fnd that holding a tournament is a 
worthwhile, rewarding and enjoyable 
experience. 
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Pepsi-Cola Salutes 


THE NATIONAL HARD COURT 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The La Jolla Beach and Tennis Club 
in La Jolla, Calif., will once again be 
host to the National Hard Court Cham- 
pionships from December 7 to 10. The 
National Senior Hard Court Champion- 
ships as well as the National Father and 
Son Hard Court Championships will 
also be held at the Club. The tourna- 
ment was first awarded to La Jolla in 
1954 and has been held there contin- 
uously except for 1959, when the Club 
relinquished it for one year to Denver, 
Colo., in celebration of their Centennial. 
Before 1954, La Jolla held an Invitation 
Championships in which almost every 
leading Southern Californian competed. 

The Club was founded by F. W. Kel- 
logg in 1935, at which time he installed 
four championship courts. Upon his 
death in 1940 his son, William Scripps 
Kellogg, took over the management of 
his estate. He made many additions and 
improvements to the Club, including 
the construction of four more courts. 
Bill Kellogg has not only been active 
in tennis through the many tournaments 
hosted by him, but he has also been 
prominent in USLTA affairs. He is a 
member of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation, a member of the Executive 
and Administrative Committees of the 
USLTA, Vice President of the Southern 
California Tennis Association, and a 
member of numerous USLTA Commit- 
tees. 





H. William Bond is manager of the 
La Jolla Beach and Tennis Club. His 
son Bill, winner of the Irish title this 
year, learned his tennis from his father 
on these courts. The Bonds are the cur- 
rent National Father & Son Champions. 
The pro is Les Stoefen, an outstanding 
player who came to the Beach Club in 
1942 and has been the professional there 
ever since, except for a brief period dur- 
ing World War II. Among the tennis 
greats who have benefited from his in- 
struction are Maureen Connolly, Karen 
Hantze and Kathy Chabot. 

Famous stars who won the La Jolla 
Invitation Championships were Jack 
Kramer, Frank Parker, Tom Brown, 
Pancho Segura, Pancho Gonzales, Herbie 
Flam and Tony Trabert. Women’s win- 
ners included Louise Brough, Margaret 
Osborne, Sarah Palfrey Cooke, Pauline 
Betz, Pat Todd, Maureen Connolly and 
Beverly Fleitz. When the tournament 
became the National Hard Court Cham- 
pionships, it was won, in men’s singles, 
by Gil Shea, Herbie Flam, Alex Olmedo, 
Tom Brown (twice) and Whitney Reed. 
The women’s singles titlists were Beverly 
Fleitz (three times), Mimi Arnold, Nan- 
cy Kiner, Pat Todd and Kathy Chabot. 

The Pepsi-Cola plaque will be pre- 
sented to the tournament chairman, Bill 
Kellogg, on December 10th. The tribute 
typifies the continuing support of friend- 
ship-building sports activities by Pepsi- 
Cola bottlers throughout the world. 


An aerial view of the La Jolla Beach & Tennis Club. 














Former Wimbledon Champ Dick 
Savitt was married on November 10 
to young and lovely: Louise Liber- 
man of New York City, an Editorial 
Assistant at Vogue. The Savitts are 
honeymooning in Montego Bay, 
Jamaica ... Aussie Margaret Hell- 
yer was in Manhattan briefly on her 
way to Miami. She hopes to play on 
the Caribbean Circuit this winter 
... Fred Kovaleski, the former Ham- 
tramck star who has been living in 
Johannesburg with wife Manya and 








son Serge, is heading for Australia 
with his family. He is with Pepsi- 


Cola George Seewagen was 
elected President of the United 
States PLTA Former U. S. 


Davis Cupper Ronnie Holmberg has 
gone into the Army and is stationed 
at West Point ... Ex-British Davis 
Cupper Mike Davies, now a pro with 
the Kramer troupe, has left England 
and will be teaching at his father-in- 
law’s tennis hotel in Bandol. Mike 
is married to the former Ilse Bud- 





Rome. Suzanne Pietrangeli offers husband Nicky a cup of tea at their home. 
Pietrangeli, hero of the Interzone Final, was beaten by Fausto Gardini in the Italian 
Closed Championships. 
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ing, a sister of Ingo an¢ 
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An Italian newspaper, Corrieré 
Dello Sport, assailed the U. S. for not 





sending their top players to compet 
in the Davis Cup Inter-Zone final i 
Rome. “The Davis Cup is 50 year 
old, but the Americans do not re 
spect it,” said the newspaper. Th 
writers called Chuck McKinley an 
Tut Bartzen “the only two Ameri 
can tennis players of world stature.’ 
Chuck could not go to Italy because 
he was warned by Trinity Univer- 
sity not to cut any more classes, and 
Bartzen said that he could not spare 
the time from his business (he is 
with Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 
and that he was also suffering from 
a case of “tennis elbow.” Orlando 
Sirola, who played in the doubles, 
also had a painful elbow. Corriere 
Dello Sport charged the USLTA 
with trying to arrange the tie in a 
place other than Italy, even though 
Italy has been waiting for years to 
hold the series here “and the mo- 
ment has finally arrived. The United 
States has tried to ruin the holiday. 
That is an unsportsmanlike move.” 


* 


Aussie Davis Cupper Neale Fraser 
said that the USLTA had _ twice 
“docked his allowance” when he was 
playing in American tournaments. 
He was answering a_ statement 
attributed to USLTA President 
George Barnes which said that Fras- 
er was the “best known of free-lance 
players.” Fraser answered: “I never 
made money in the United States as 
suggested by Barnes.” He said the 
USLTA gave him $20 a day for ex- 
penses in 1960, but that when 
3arnes heard the Vanderbilt had of- 
fered him a complimentary room, 
which they do each year for the 
Wimbledon Champion, Barnes cut 
the expenses by $5 a day ... The 
tennis world regrets the passing of 
two top German tennis officials. 
Kurt Lindener was President of the 
Hamburg Tennis Club in 1958 and 
1959 and was associated closely with 
the famous International Champion- 
ships at Hamburg. Dr. Jost Henkel 
was a former President of the Ger- 
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man Tennis Association. 
%* * 

The Carroll Pratts of Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, have been hitting the 
chicken pox trail. Daughter Ann 
took sick on October 2, son John on 
October 23, and Carroll is keeping 
his fingers crossed . . . Jack Flood’s 
Fourth Annual Golden Age tourna- 
ment for players sixty and older will 
be held at the University of Miami 
courts January 25 to 30. Anyone be- 
coming sixty in 1962 is eligible... 
Aussie Davis Cup Captain Harry 
Hopman is suing the Sydney Daily 
Mirror for libel because of articles 
alleging that he is a professional. 
Among those who have been sub- 
poenaed to give evidence are Frank 
Sedgman, Merv Rose, Don Candy 
and Aussie sports writer Jack Pol- 
lard ... It’s a little Volleyer, Rod- 
ney, for David and Nancy Snyder of 
Tucson, Ariz. . . . Gene Sarazen is 
uwging an international competition 
for golf to be played along Davis 
Cup lines. The world would be split 
into zones and elimination matches 
would be played. 

x * x 

Jack Douglas, the surprise winner 
of the Pacific Southwest Champion- 
chips and the only man to win a 
match in the Davis Cup tie against 
ltaly, was chosen Southern Cali- 
lornia’s athlete of September by the 
Helms Athletic Foundation ... On 
the last day of the Australian Na- 
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Manhattan. Dick Savitt is congratulated on his impending marriage to Louise 
Liberman by (I to r) Charlie Einfeld, Paul Cranis and Joe Abrams. Photo, Pete 
Schroeder. 














































Toronto. Title winners in the Canadian National Championships were (I to r) Marion 

Boundy and Eleanor Dodge, who won the women’s doubles, and Mike Sangster 

and Whitney Reed, who took the men’s doubles. Whitney was the singles victor over 
Mike in four sets. Photo, Toronto Telegram. 































San Antonio. The electronic computer at Trinity University in Texas is 

by four members of the school’s famous tennis team. (L to r) Butch Newman (kneeling) 

Chuck McKinley and Frank Froehling are all math majors, and Cliff Buchholz (right) 
is a business major. Photo, D. D. Rayfield. 








New York City. Walls of glass crowd a remnant of Park Avenue’s past, the Racquet 

& Tennis Club building. Left to right, in the four blocks from 50th to 54th Streets, are 

the IT&T Building, the Hanover Bank Building, the Racquet Club and Lever House. 
Photo,-Wide World. 


tional Hard Court Championships 
the women’s singles final was given 
top billing! The men, Rod Laver and 
Bob Hewitt, were scheduled to play 
at 1 P.M., with Margaret Smith and 
Lesley Turner following at 2 P.M. 
It turned out to be one of the most 
successful tennis days ever. The 
Junior final between John New. 
combe, 17, and Tony Roche, 16, F 
which began at 12 noon, was bril- ) 
liant, albeit a marathon. Then Laver 
and Hewitt played their singles. The 
women commenced at 5:30 P.M. 
rather than 2:00, but the spectators 
remained in their seats until the end 
of the long three-setter, which was 
finished under lights. 
* * 1K 
Most colleges and _ universities 
have idle courts during the summer, 
However, the University of Michi- 
gan courts become the Ann Arbor 
Tennis Club during the vacation 
months. Three years ago Bob Dixon, 
a Professor of Education and a form- 
er nationally ranked player, and ten- 
nis coach Bill Murphy organized the 
club with the University’s approval. 
The club has 200 members—Family, 
Senior and Junior—and conducts a 
complete tennis program, including} © 
team matches with other clubs, aj 
club championship and _ instruction|esting 
for Juniors ... A surprise visitor at}matche 
the Championships of Morocco in 
Casablanca was Baltimore world- 
traveller Carroll Hardester. Carroll,| Last 
who is one of the partner-owners of Rosewé 
the Montego Bay Racquet Club in|real est 
Jamaica, broke off his round-the-|?00 for 
world tour to watch the semi-finals}@1d Ro 
and finals of this North African|flats at 
tourney. He plans to be in Australia land’s 
later next month to watch the Vic- 
torian Championships. , 
* * x 
Young Wightman Cup star Billie 
Jean Moffitt of Long Beach, Calif, 
was honored by tennis officials at a 
testimonial lunch at the Virginia 
Country Club... Warren Jacques, 
an Aussie who was graduated from 
Lamar Tech in Beaumont, Texas, 
has been in England since the Wim- 
bledon Championships but hopes to 
come to the States for both the 
National Indoor Championships and 
the Florida tournaments . . . Pancho 
Gonzales played his last competitive 
match in Vienna when he defeated 
Barry MacKay in three straight sets 
to capture the World Indoor Pro- 
fessional title. “I have said before ! 
wanted to retire,” commented Pan- 
cho, “but this time it’s for keeps.” 
... Tennis enthusiast Roy Wilder 
has put the finishing touches on his§ Art k 
autobiography, which will be pub years of 
lished shortly. It is an extremely§Committ 
readable book, crammed with inter-fof articl 
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ction esting observations on _ players, Southern California. Enjoying the sun at the lovely La Jolla Beach & Tennis Club 
or atimatches and tournaments. are (I to r) San Diego publicist Ralph Trembley, Molly Danielson and “Huge Hugh” 
>o in ‘ ‘ i. Stewart, who is back permanently in the States after a sojourn in Sweden. Photo, 
rorld- Alice Dutton. 


rroll,| Last month Lew Hoad and Ken 
.rs of /Rosewall of Australia entered the 
ib in{teal estate market. Lew paid $110,- 
1-the-|000 for a block of flats in Melbourne 
inalsjand Rosewall paid $20,000 for two 
rican |lats at Surfers’ Paradise on Queens- 
traliafiand’s Gold Coast. The sporting 
Vic- |800ds firms which employed them 

after they left school said that Hoad 
today is worth more than $330,000 
and Rosewall about $290,000... 
Victor Kelly, a former secretary of 
the NSWLTA, is supporting Nell 
oinig{opman’s recommendation to open 
oe ed the Wightman Cup to all nations. 
ya Now only England and the United 
oe . states compete for the trophy, but 
Vial Nell said she had the support of Ger- 
2 a man, Italian, French, South African 
“ ‘th and Mexican officials, as well as the 
; gpenglish and the U. S. Currently 
aes: Australia has two women in the 
se World’s First Ten, as against three 
ar for England and two for the U. S. 
eatedl |. Max Moglen was elected Pres- 














Billie 
calif. 
; ata 


mal ident of the Eastern Division of 
| jfthe USPLTA. Richard Thompson, 
Pa brother of Don, is Vice-President, 
onl »fand Ed Letteron is Secretary. 





nm hisf Art Kaiser, chairman for many Northern California. Edda Buding (center), a spectator at the National Junior 
pubfyears of the U. S. Men’s Ranking Veterans’ Championships in Sacramento, congratulates Butch Krikorian (left), the 
-melygCommittee and author of a number 39-year-old winner, and Conway Catton, 35, the tennis-playing dentist who was 
intet-fof articles in WT, died in his home runner-up. 
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Santa Monica, Calif. An old-timer of 38 returned to action last month. Earl Cochell, 
a former First Tenner who has not competed in a tournament in 10 years, played in 
the Santa Monica Championships. He reached the fourth round, where he was beaten 
by Chuck Rombeau. 
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Bradford, Mass. Jean Hoxie (far right), Michigan’s famed coach, paid her annual 
visit to the Bradford Junior College campus last month. She gave a three-day tennis 


clinic in which her prize pupil, Peaches Bartkowicz (far left), participated. Peaches is 
the National Girls’ 13 Champ. 
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in Oak Park, IIl., on October 8. He 
was well-known and well-loved ip 
tennis circles, both as a player and 
as an Official. He was champion of 
the River Forest Tennis Club on 
seven different occasions and was aq 
former President of the Chicago 
Tennis Association. In private life 
he was an authority on taxation and 
he headed the income tax depart- 
ment of Sears Roebuck until his re. 
tirement. In recent years he and wife 
Blanche had travelled all over the 
world. Besides his widow, he leaves 
three sons, two daughters and 14 
grandchildren. . 
* * * 

Writing in the Sydney Sun Herald 
Adrian Quist said: “Eight million 
people play tennis in the U. S. to- 
day, yet the Americans are unable 
to find two players capable of win- 
ning their way through to the Chal- 
lenge Round.” .. . French perennials 
Jean Borotra and Jacques Brugnon 
again represented their country in a 
match between the International 
Club of Great Britain and France 
... England’s Tony Pickard is con- 
valescing after a tonsilectomy .. .}. 
Rod Laver’s new doubles partner,}| ~~ 
replacing Bob Mark, is Bob Hewitt 
... Peyre Kennedy of Spartanburg, 
S. C., was honored at a dinner at- 
tended by his friends in the tennis 
world, at which time he was pre- ; 
sented with a silver bowl bearing}/amaic 
his name. Kennedy has been playing}™!""er « 
tournament tennis for more than 25|Coptain 
years. He was twice South Carolina 
Men’s Champ in 1936 and 1938, and 
he won a number of major Senior 
titles, including the Florida State, 
the Dixie and the Southern Seniors. 
He is currently 57 years young and 
is still active in competition. 

* * * 

British sportswriter Lance Tingay 
has made the following world rank 
ings for 1961 (Ned Potter’s Worl 
Rankings are given in parentheses) 
1. Rod Laver (2), 2. Roy Emerso 
(1), 3. Manuel Santana (4), 4. Ni 
cola Pietrangeli (3), 5. Chuck M 
Kinley (5), 6. Ramanathan Kris 
nan (6), 7. Luis Ayala (9), 8. Neal 
Fraser (-), 9. Jan Erik Lundquis 
(10), 10. Ulf Schmidt (-) .. . Among 
the overseas players currently cong 
peting in Australia are Roger Tayla 
and Jennifer Trewby of England 
Darlene Hard of the U. S., Yo 
Ramirez of Mexico, and Boro Jo 
vanovic and Nicolic Pilic of Yugo 
slavia. Originally Manuel Santana @ 
Spain had indicated that he wante 
to play, but the Australian LT/ 
chose instead to invite Mike Sang 
ster of England. At the last moment . 
Mike said he would not be able tqpan Die 
play, and the LTAA thereupon in Tremble 
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g| Winner of the Dial Trophy. (Standing, | to r) Beverly Harrison, Jennifer Jefferson, | g 
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Jamaica, W. I. St. Hilda’s Diocesan High School in Brown’s Town, Jamaica, was the | 


Jennifer Byles. | 
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tennis courts on 
12 acres with 9 
hole pitch and 
putt golf course, 
putting green; 
450’ private 
beach; Olym- 
pic-size fresh 
water swimming pool; dining room 
and bar. Great fishing area. Before 
making your winter plans, write 
for Brochure T. Wayne Sabin, 


» | head pro. 


Silver Thatch Inn 


bon Diego, Calif. Frank Alessio (right) presents the Pepsi-Cola Salute to Ralph | Soy) ocean Blvd. Saaiens Guth, Oe. 


Trembley, the tournament director of the San Diego Metropolitan Championships. 
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ee ee 
Orange Bowl 


Junior Boys and Girls 
Tennis ——ee 


FLAMINGO PAP 
Miami Beach, Florida 
December 24-30, 1961 
* 

Sponsored By 

e@ ORANGE BOWL COMMITTEE 
Mr. H. H. Bassett, Chairman 
Mr. M. R. Harrison, Jr., 
Co-Chairman 
* 


In Association with 


e CITY OF MIAMI BEACH 
* 


Sanctioned By 
United States Lawn Tennis Association 
Florida Lawn Tennis Association 
South Florida Lawn Tennis Association 


* 
William Lufler, Referee 
Orange Bowl 
Junior Championships 
Herbert J. Lewis, Referee 
Orange Bowl Junior Cup Matches 
* 


Edward Herr, Tournament Director 
Dale Lewis, Assistant Tournament 
Director 
* 


EVENTS 
Boys and Girls Singles and Doubles 
18 and Under through 11 and Under 


For Further Information, Write to: 
ORANGE BOWL JUNIOR TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
EDWARD HERR, 
Tournament Director 


P.O. Box 704, Miami Beach, Florida 
Phone UNion 6-6120 — JEfferson 8-8521 





FOURTH ANNUAL 


“ORANGE BOWL JUNIOR CUP 
MATCHES” 


— BETWEEN NATIONS — 
December 31, 1961 — January 4, 1962 


FLAMINGO PARK — 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


(By invitation only) 

Invitations have been sent to the following 
‘ nations: 

*Argentina - *Australia - *Belgium - *Brazil 
- *British West Indies - *Canada - *Chile - 
*Colombia - *Costa Rica - *Denmark - Ecua- 
dor - Finland - *France - Great Britain - 
Greece - Guatemala - Haiti - *Holland - 
Hungary - India - Indonesia - Iran - Ireland 


SEO 


- *Israel - Italy - *Japan - Korea - *Mexico 
- New Zealand - Norway - Panama - Philip- 
pines - Portugal - Russia - *Spain - *Sweden 


- Union of South Africa - **United States - 
Venezuela - “West Germany - Yugoslavia. ) 
**Defending Champions *1960-61 Participating  \ 

Nations ( 
1958 Brazil - 1959 Spain - 1960 United States ( 













































Bandung, Indonesia. Four top Aussies, on their way home from Europe after sij 


months of tournaments, stopped off in Indonesia to play exhibitions in Bandung and 
Djakarta. (L to r) John Newcombe, Ken Fletcher, umpire Mr. Chong, Fred Stolle and 
Bob Hewitt. Photo, Otty Oey. 


vited Santana. Unfortunately the 
Spanish star had by this time made 
other plans. 


Jack Weber of Redondo Beach, 
Calif., has been selected by Jack 
Kramer to be the professional in 
charge of the proposed Palos Verdes 
Tennis Foundation Center. The aim 
of the project is a professional center 
where tennis instructors can go to 
learn new teaching techniques and 
to sharpen up their own games. It is 
also designed to provide tennis fa- 
cilities for youngsters and their 
families on the Peninsula. Currently 
the Foundation, a non-profit organ- 
ization, is looking for 150 playing- 
donor contributions of $350 from 
Peninsula residents . . . Joe Fergu- 
son, pro at the Tennis Club of Al- 
buquerque in New Mexico, has been 
named the new coach at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. He succeeds 


Paul Butt. 
x % 


* 

Australia’s 2l-year old Martin 
Mulligan will be studying for two 
years at a Spanish University and 
will not be available for any Aus- 
tralian tournaments. He will spe- 
cialize in languages at the Univer- 
sity of Barcola with Manuel Santana 

. Fausto Gardini of Italy declared 
that he would not go to Australia to 
play in the Challenge Round unless 
his Federation guaranteeed him a 
singles berth: “I am certainly not 
going to Australia to stay there as a 
reserve player, just waiting for a 
chance to play. If I go, I will have 
to play and not just stand by. There- 
fore I have informed the Italian 
Federation today that I am not, go- 


ing to Australia - any case.’ 
* 


Jim Scott, tennis writer for the 
Berkeley Gazette in Northern Cali 
fornia, wrote a special tribute to thd 
unseeded men’s finalist in the Pa 
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cific Coast Championship. First Ji 


described the overseas players whg try off 


refused to allow their pictures to 


pions < < 


taken, even when they were merely Many | 


practicing. Then he commented o 
the oft-recognized belligerent atti 
tude of one of the world’s best 
women stars. “All this,” said Scott 
“makes you appreciate Jim McMan- 
us (the Pacific Coast finalist) the 
more.” Mr. 
echoed by tournament officials 
over the U. S. who know and appre} 
ciate McManus. One night, at a din- 
ner party for some 20 tennis players, 
Jim sneaked into his hostess’ kitch- 
en and surreptitiously washed and 
dried all the dishes! 


* * x 

Wrote Australian Davis Cup Cap; 
tain Harry Hopman in the Sydnej 
Sunday Telegraph: “Too much per 
sonal jealousy and tennis politics ar@ 
entering the discussions on pro ap; 
pearances on amateur courts. Many 
officials are losing sight of thes 
most important aspects of the dis 
cussions—l1) Does the public wan 
to see the pros as a group or havé 
the majority of them lost their draw} 
ing power? 2) Would their reappear} 
ance on amateur courts be welk 
timed? 3) In view of the pro tou 
losses in most parts of the world 
including Australia, in the last few 
years, should the amateur bodies 
dictate the terms? If the pros are 4 
anxious to help the game as the 
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Juneau, Alaska. Tom McManus, whose 

brother Jim reached the final of the 

Pacific Coast Championships in Septem- 

ber, won the men’s singles title at Juneau. 

Tom works for the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 


publicise, perhaps they would play in 
the country centers only, where coun- 
try officials say the amateur cham- 
pions are seldom seen. The names of 
many pros who carry the numerous 
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‘world championships’ are almost 
forgotten to the public. Pros have 
made few appearances and I do not 
think they were greatly missed. The 
right of amateur associations might 
be to keep the pros out, and concen- 
trate on further building the amateur 
game. Encouragement to the pros 
with easy terms, such as they had 4 
to 8 years ago, could easily give the 
necessary financial impetus to push 
Laver and Emerson into the pro 
ranks. I suggest this is the right 
time for amateur officials to dictate 
terms wherever the pros play in 


Australia.” 
* * 


When the Shah of Iran visited 
Paris, he got into a tennis match 
with three former French Cham- 
pions—Jean Borotra, Jacques Brug- 
non and Bernard Destremau. The 
Shah had forgotten to bring along 
his tennis clothes, but Destremau 
furnished him with a complete out- 
fit. Borotra, who wished to cdmpli- 

“LAY-TRU” 


“PETECO” GREEN & RED 


FAST DRYING TENNIS COURTS 
Surfacing and Top Dressings for All Types 
of Courts. Posts-Nets-Tapes-Rollers. 
Write for Prices, Free Folder 
C. R. PETERSON INC. 

5659 N. Newark CHICAGO 31, ILL. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


COURT CONSTRUCTION COURTS RESURFACED 








P. O. Box 21 
New Canaan, 
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Mr. Gardiner’s system of tennis has produced many California State and National 
Champions. His programs at Pebble Beach Tennis Club and Santa Catalina School 
for Girls in Monterey have received national recognition. 

The school is designed for the beginner, intermediate and/or advanced student. Every 
effort is made to group the pupils according to age and ability. 

The facilities of the Ranch include five championship tennis courts; two swimming 
pools, 60 x 30, modern dormitories, and a recreational area for children which is 
separate from the main club house. 

The Tennis Ranch is located in beautiful Carmel Valley, land of the sun, 12 miles 
from the Monterey Peninsula and the blue Pacific. 


AGE: 9 thru 16 — GIRLS AND BOYS 


For application forms or further information write: 


JOHN GARDINER’S TENNIS RANCH 


P. O. BOX 155 
CARMEL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
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ment His Majesty, commented: 
“Your game is worth ‘Zero.’”’ Boro- 
tra meant that in the French handi- 
cap system, the Shah would be at 
“Zero,” which is a very respectable 
handicap given to the head of the 
Second Series. Unfortunately His 
Majesty, who speaks fluent French, 
was not familiar with the French 
handicap system and was a bit dis- 
concerted with Borotra’s remark. 
The Shah and Destremau defeated 
Borotra-Brugnon, although it was 
the former’s first time on boards. 


* * * 


Australian sportswriters, who have 
built a reputation for themselves for 
“knocking” American tennis visitors, 
are still going strong although no 
U. S. Davis Cupper will be playing 


Down Under this year. Wrote 
Frank Hyde: “Never before has the 
United States been so _ poorly 


equipped with amateur tennis play- 
ers. The inter-zone final against 
Italy being played in Rome at the 
present time exhibits the spectacle 
of the one-time top nation in tennis 
frantically searching for players to 
put onto the court as worthy repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 
What makes this situation all the 
more galling for the U. S. Cup se- 
lectors is the need almost to plead 


with young Chuck McKinley to join 
the team. Although not actually sus- 
pended, as is his youthful teammate 
Dennis Ralston, McKinley has not 
exactly been a great asset to Ameri- 
can tennis as a sporting ‘ambassador’ 
and the need to run after him shows 
the depths of despair to which 
American tennis has been reduced.” 
x * ok 

The tie between Italy and the 
U. S. in Rome was seen by 23,000 
people, who paid more than $33,000 
in admissions .. . The USLTA has 
nominated Ed Turville of Florida 
for President in 1962. Other nomina- 
tions are Jim Dickey, First Vice- 
President; Martin Tressel, Second 
Vice-President; Dave Freed, Secre- 
tary; and Harold Lebair, Treasurer. 
The Annual Meeting will be held in 
Los Angeles on February 3rd. . 
Silvana Lazzarino and Lea Pericoli, 
Italy’s glamorous champions, are 
hoping to play the American circuit 
next summer. They are not only 
among the top clay court players in 
Europe; they also have an unlimited 
wardrobe of gorgeous tennis crea- 
tions . . . Jack Douglas hopes to 
enter law school next September... 
Neale Fraser has been recuperating 
from his knee operation by training 
daily at Frank Sedgman’s gymnasi- 
um. 














The advent of President Kennedy 
in Washington, D. C., has proved 
boon to tennis. The Eisenhower gol 
set is out and, according to Kather. 
ine Evans, “the White House staff 
is giving tennis the 
since Big Bill Tilden invented the 
overhead smash. MacGeorge Bundy 
Walt Rostow, Dr. Janet Travell and 
Tish Baldridge are all ardent players, 
Across the river in McLean, the At 
torney General and Mrs. Robert 
Kennedy not only have their own 
court, they use it. Tennis enthusiasts 
include Under Secretary of the Navy 
Paul Fay; Don Wilson, the Deputy 





biggest plugh 





Director of U.S.I.A.; Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor and David Hackett, Execu. 
tive Director of the President’s Com 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
one of the best players in town, 
Mrs. Robert McNamara, wife of the 
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Secretary of Defense, is another ten- Birmin 


nis aficionado.” 


% xk ok 


The Washington Tennis Patrons 
recently organized a unique mixed 
doubles tournament, involving many 
of the above mentioned tennists, in 
an effort to raise money for free 
tennis lessons at Washington’s pub- 
lic schools and parks. 
doubles team had to pay an entry 
fee of $40. The matches were played 











TAMARACK TENNIS CAMP 


In New England's Cool White Mountains 


FRANCONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


6 REDTOP 
CLAY COURTS 


EXPERIENCED 
INSTRUCTORS 


BOYS and GIRLS 
AGES 10-16 


WRITE JACK and PEG KENNEY, TAMARACK TENNIS CAMP 
FRANCONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE — VALLEY 3-5656 
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r ten-Birmingham, Ala. Jack Bushman was 
he recipient of the Southern Associa- 
jon’s “Player of the Year” award. It 
as been won in the past by such out- 
‘tronstanding individuals as Ham Richardson, 
nixedfllen Morris, Pollard Parsons and Bobby 
Piatt. Photo, Alabama Journal. 


n the private courts of Stewart 
lsop, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Peter 
elin, William Fitzgerald, Newton 
teers, John Bross and others, with 
he finals at the British Embassy. 
mong those who signed up to play 
ere Marion and Whizzer White, 
ecretary of the Army Elvis Stahr, 
nder Secretary of Commerce Ed- 
ard Gudeman, Tish Baldridge and 
arolin Killifer (her father is Wil- 
iam Clothier, Sr.). The winners 
ere Mrs. David Ginsburg and 
teve Potts, who defeated Col. and 
ts. George M. Lockhart. The tour- 
ament was organized and directed 
by Mrs. James E. Cross, who suc- 
eeded by this one event in raising 
2,000 for the Washington, D. C. 
Patrons. 


mixed 
entry 
layed 


aK % * 

Jack Kramer was re-elected Presi- 
iS lent of the International Tennis 
Players Association at the meeting 
fthe group during the Kramer Cup 
atches in Barcelona. The members 
bf the Association all have playing 
ontracts with Jake. Other officials 
te: Vice Presidents, Barry MacKay 
) nd Tony Trabert ; Secretary-Treas- 

ter, Ken Rosewall; and Manage- 

ent Committee, Alex Olmedo, 
like Davies, Rosewall and MacKay 

.. Titus Sparrow was awarded the 

Richard E. Morse Umpire’s Trophy 

n New England for outstanding 

ervice to tennis .. . The National 

aycee Championships will be held 

ipext August at the H. E. Butt Ten- 

is Center in Corpus Christi, Texas 
-- A Southern California Republi- 
en, Mrs. Worthington of Rancho 
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Santa Fe, raised $61 for her party by 
giving tennis lessons to groups and 
charging $1 an hour. The proceeds 
were turned over to the Republican 
National Committee. Remarked one 
Democrat: “If it weren’t for the 
GOP, I wouldn’t have learned ten- 
nis.” 

Jack Kramer gave Aussie Davis 
Cuppers Rod Laver and Roy Emer- 
son a week to decide whether or not 
they wish to accept his pro offers. 
If they do agree, no announcement 
will be made until after the Chal- 
lenge Round in late December .. . 
Alabama’s Jack Bushman was pre- 
sented with the William P. Jacobs 
Memorial Trophy for contributions 
to Southern tennis . . . Two Aussie 
players, Cedric Mason and Pat 
O’Kane, were censured by the 
LTAA for playing an exhibition 
doubles against Frank Sedgman and 
Merv Rose at Kyabram, a Victorian 
country town. They were told that 
they would not be permitted to play 
in any further amateur competitions 
if they played exhibitions against 
any pros in the future. 

The Italian Davis Cup team de- 
cided to go to Australia one month 
early in order to get acclimatized to 
the grass courts and the weather for 
the Challenge Round. However, the 
Australian LTA, according to E. FE. 
Christensen, would prefer having the 
Italians play in no Australian tour- 
naments until the Challenge Round 
since any defeats might adversely 
affect the gate! Italian non-playing 
captain Dr. Migone indicated that 
his team would play in at least one 
grass court event before the Cup 
matches ... The Australian ban on 
Jack Kramer’s professional troupe 
has been lifted, although the pros 


will not be allowed on amateur 
courts until after the Challenge 
Round. The only two States to 


vote against lifting the ban were 
Queensland and Western Australia. 
Queensland LTA Prexy Bill Ed- 
wards remarked that although the 
original ban in 1958 had cost his 
Association £10,000, he was still 
against letting the pros back in. 
* * “* 

The Australian tournament sched- 
ule has been streamlined, and this 
year the Australian Nationals will 
start almost immediately after the 
Challenge Round. In previous years 
players have had to wait three weeks 
from the time the Challenge Round 
ended until the Nationals began . . 
George Lott, one of the greatest 
doubles players of all time, became 
a Life Master in bridge last month 
... The British Council of the LTA 
issued a statement after their meet- 





MONTEGO BAY RACQUET CLUB 





Applications are now being 
received for 
annual memberships 
and reservations 
for the winter season at: 
The Montego Bay Racquet Club 


Montego Bay, Jamaica, W. 1. 


For information, write to: 
Montego Bay Racquet Club 
Box 518, Wall Street Station 
New York 5,N. Y. 
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CLUB 


Dave Drury, Pro 


Tote Vedra, 


PONTE VEDRA BEACH, FLA. 








Clay Tennis Courts 
FLORIDA KEYS 


Attractive mote! accommodations 
arranged. 
Write for information to: 
Hawthorne Bissell, Owner-Professional 
Islamorada Tennis Courts 
Islamorada, Florida Keys 














TENNIS CHRISTMAS CARDS 


| Christmas green and red on 

f white vellum cards with 5” 
x 6° Baronial envelopes. 
Each, (0c; over 100, 8¢ ea 
Add 35c pstg. & hdlg. up 
to 25 eds; ISe ea. addi. 25 
eds. For imprinting name, 





| add; 25-100, $2.50; 1I0i- 
| 200, $3.50; 201-500, $4.50. 
No C.0.D.s. 


Beau Monde 
469 Beacon St., Dept. T12 
Boston 15, Mass. 









Barcelona. The members of the American Kramer Cup team are (I to r) Pancho 
Gonzales, Butch Buchholz, Barry MacKay and Tony Trabert. The Americans barely 
edged by Europe, 3-2, and will now face Australia in the final. Photo, Cole. 


mu 4 va 


Canada. Playing before a capacity crowd, Whitney Reed (left) defeated Mike 
Sangster of England to win the Canadian National title. Photo, J. Mitchell. 


ing that they would continue their 
policy of trying to bring about open 
tournaments by all means at their 
disposal ... Vic Kelly of New South 
Wales has proposed a plan for pro- 
viding portable equipment to enable 
children to learn to play tennis in 
public parks ... President William 
Kerdyk of the University of Miami 
Alumni Association announced that 
his group would honor Gar Mulloy, 


66 


tennisdom’s self-styled “old war 
horse” with a UM blanket at half- 
time during the Miami-North Caro- 
lina game. 


* * % 


Al Laney, the distinguished lawn 
tennis writer for the New York Herald 
Tribune, wrote an article following 
the suspension of Dennis Ralston in 
which he sharply criticized the pres- 





ent USLTA administration: “Seate 
in the marquee boxes throughout th 
ten days the tournament ran, we 

many of the now older and retire 
gentlemen who ruled the game ove 
a long period of years. They sq 
silently, keeping their thoughts t 
themselves, while just behind the 
in the press box, members of th 
current regime scurried about giving 
statements and interviews, calling 
press conferences to explain wh 
this or that action had been take 
but leaving the over-all affairs ¢ 
the game, especially the Davis Cy 
situation, in a highly muddled state 
No day passed but some high of 
ficial or team captain came to be 

the ears of reporters, remainin 
long in earnest conversation whi 
matches of some interest to t 

readers of newspapers were in prog 
ress on the courts all around. 

“As these conferences continue 
to come between us and the plaj 
day after day, some of us who ar 
getting along a bit ourselves, ni 
doubt of that, began to look longing 
ly toward the Old Guard sitting 
there, saying nothing. These wer 
the men we used to call stuffe 
shirts, the brass and even less com 
plimentary things. Now they seeme 
like dear old friends as we remem 
bered a time when tennis player 
were more important than tennis of 
ficials; when tennis was a gam 
played on a court and that was al 
there was to write about and politic 
was a game played elsewhere thaj 
around a tennis court. These olf 

, Salt La 
gents of our, and their, younger day§.;. ¢., 
ruled the game, perhaps a bit auto 
cratically, but they did not rule by 
whim. They knew their businesgyou mz 
They were not, of course, abov¢that if 
criticism and we disagreed witllfew yez 
them often, to be sure. But thejfhow su 
stood for no nonsense on or off thdley, onl 
court. never | 

“Not one of them ever bustle@because 
about the press box to explain acfbehavec 
tions. They never explained, the ol 
gents. They went their way witl 
never a feather ruffled, secure in th Georg 
confidence of the rightness of theifLaney’s 
position. They had plenty of probg'You k 
lems to deal with and if their work#ormanc 
were sometimes questionable thegHills ar 
were invariably dictated by devotioting beca 
to the game and accompanied by th@n recen 
highest standards of dignity. Fopules th 
they had dignity, these men, anffesult, c 
that is a quality we ought not to d@pro alm 
without, in games playing or ame com 
other human activity. And that longtountry 
period of years during which one opither i 
another of these men, or groups 4 Great 
them, ruled with dignity, now hafinalist < 
much the look of a sort of goldegFerry d 
age. And there is one thing of whit#America 
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ule by 
sines$you may be quite certain, namely LTA of Great Britain for doing a then said that the USLTA has in 
abovgthat if they had ruled over the last bad job? Of course not. It is one recent years become a truly national 
witifew years, these two boys, Ralston, country that has been more con- organization rather than one repre- 
thefnow suspended, and Chuck McKin-  scientious about keeping the game _ senting just one section of the coun- 
ff th@ley, only recently reinstated, would amateur over a longer period of try, that he felt the members of the 
never have got into trouble at all years than the United States. The USLTA were a dedicated group, and 
ustle@because they would not have mis- Ralston controversy was created by that he himself had given practically 
in acgbehaved.” a very tiny minority in the New his full time to the administration of 
he ol : York area, who were more interested the President’s office, travelling in 


alt Lake City. Aroon Seeboonruang, Captain of the Thailand Davis Cup team, stopped off at Salt Lake for five days during 
is State Department-sponsored visit to the U. S. Here he meets up with fellow Davis Cup Captain Dave Freed. Photo, Deseret 
News & Telegram. 


* * 


with . in Ralston playing in the National excess of 35,000 miles in the process. 
in tha George Barnes wrote a reply to Singles at Forest Hills than in cor- In the concluding paragraph he 
f thei#Laney’s remarks in which he said: recting bad behavior.” added: “I am sorry that my conduct 


proby'You know very well that the per- Here Barnes explains that the at Forest Hills did not appear dig- 
work#ormance of men’s tennis at Forest leader of the movement: to lift the nified to you. Despite the heat, I 

thegHills and Davis Cup play is suffer- suspension had earlier in the year wore a hat, coat and even a vest at 
votioming because of a stricter enforcement written to Barnes that he felt the times. I can only recall one or two 
by thn recent years of amateur expense behavior of Americans in Australia interviews with the press other than 

Fofules than other nations and, as a could not be tolerated by the the regular press conference and in 
1, an@esult, our best players are turning USLTA and that he concurred in both instances members sought me.” 
to dro almost every year. Shouldn’t we the suspension of McKinley. This 





r ane commended for this? Another man, said Barnes, was the only 

t lonfountry that has not fared very well member of the Executive Committee ee Sone Sane BRUSHES 
one mither in international competition of the USLTA to register disap- 6’ width: $38 8° width: $43 
ups #8 Great Britain. She has not had a_proval of the suspension. “In other DANA COMPANY 

w haftinalist at Wimbledon since the Fred words,” wrote Barnes, “it was all 2209 Northampton St., Holyoke, Mass. 
rolde@erry days. Is the English or the right to throw a racket in the United (Distributor inquiries invited) 








whidfAmerican press condemning the States but not in Australia.” Barnes 
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Tennis Court Construction 
GREEN FAST-DRYING 


SURFACING 


MATERIALS. . SUPERVISION 
EQUIPMENT .. CONSTRUCTION 
NETS — NET POSTS — TAPES 

ROLLERS — BRUSHES 


RUBIEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


689 SHADOWLAWN DR. 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE 
PERSONALIZED TENNIS RACKET COVERS 
A fine, zippered, waterproofed cover with any 


name in 1” white felt letters, ONLY $2 75. 
A school, club or a short saying on reverse side 
$1.00 extra. An original and useful gift. Colors: 
Red, Blue, Green, Maroon. 
Print Name Wanted 
Reverse Side . 
Send To: 
Name : 
Street dias 
City and State ........ 
Make Checks ie and send to: 
E ON COMPANY 
502A om et ola Hawthorne, Calif. 
SEND FOR FREE CHRISTMAS CATALOG 








“DRESS LIKE A CHAMPION” 


FAMOUS 
WIMBLEDON FASHIONS 







by 
TEDDY TINLING 


Write for Brochure 


GARDNAR MULLOY IMPORTS 
e 1640 N. E. 123rd S#. 
% Miami, Florida 





DAVIS CUP 
INTERZONE FINAL 











ITALY D. U. S., 41 
Rome, Oct. 16 
rm Douglas (USA) d. Fausto Gardini, 4-6, 4-6, 
-5, 10-8, 6-0; Nicola Pietrangeli d. Whitney Reed, 
6-8, 6-4, 6-4, 6- FP Pietrangeli-Orlando Sirola 
Reed-Donald Dell, 6- 4, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2; Pietrangeli 
oe 9-7, 6-3, 6-2; Gardini d. Reed, 3-6, 
3-6, 8-6 





ano™m 


“3, >» 6-4. 





SPAIN 


CHAMPIONSHIPS OF SPAIN 
Barcelona, Oct. 11 

Men's Singles. 
6-3, 6-3. 

Women's wy 

nado, 











Manuel Santana d. Couder, 6-3, 
Pilar Barril d. Carmen Coro- 
6-3, 5-7, 
KRAMER CUP 
Barcelona, Oct. 16 
Semi-finals . : 
U. S. D. Europe, 3-2. Andres Gimeno (E) d. 


Pancho Gonzales, 6-4, 4-6, 12-10, 6-1; Robert 
Haillet (E) d. Tony Trabert, scores not given ; 
Trabert-Gonzales d. Gimeno- Mike Davies, 6-4, 7-5, 


2, 6-2; Trabert a. 


Lew Hoad (A) 


6-4; Gonzales d. Haillet, 
Gimeno, 6-3, 6-4, 6-1. 

Australia D. South America, 4-1. 
d. Alex Olmedo, 4-6, 6-3, 6-0, 10-8; Ken Rosewall 
(A) d. Pancho Segura, 7- 5, 6-1, 6-4; Hoad-Rose- 
w all d. Olmedo-Segura, 6-3, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3; Segura 
d. Mal An der rson, 2-6, 6-3, 6-2, 6-3; 


Rosewall d. 
Olmedo, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 


8-6, 6-2 





ITALIAN 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Milan, Italy 

Men’s Singles 
Quarter- finals. Fausto Gardini d. Michele Pirro, 
, 6-4, 6-3; Beppe Merlo d. Sergio Jacobini, 6-2 
6-4; Antonio Maggi d. Sergio Tacchini, 6-2 
6-2; Nicola Pietrangeli d. Gaudenzi, 7-5, $3 


“‘Semi- finals. Gardini d. Merlo, 6-3, 4- -l, 
Pietrangeli d. Maggi, 4-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-3 
inals. Gardini d. Pietrangeli, 6-3, 2-6, 5-7, 9-7, 
6-2 


Men’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. —— Maggi d. —— 
berto Bergamo, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4, 4-6, 6- Jacobini- 
Pirro d. Alberto L ecuatint- Antinori, 6-2, 6-4, 6-2 
Finals. Jacobini-Pirro d. Tacchini-Maggi, 6-0, 6-3, 


6-3 











ADDO 
roars 


40-15, def. ; 


Women’s Singles 
Quarter- finals. Lea Pericoli d. Roberta Beltrame, 
6-3, 6-1; Francesca Gordigiani d. Annalissa_ Bellani, 
1-6, 6-1, 6-2; Lucia Bassi d. Gobbo, 6-4, 6-3; Maria 
Teresa Riedl d. Mori, 6-0, 6-2 
Semi- — — d. Gordigiani, 6-3, 6-0; Reidl 
d. Bassi, 
Finals. Riedl a Pericoli, 6-4, 6-1. 
Women’s Doubles 
Semi-finals. Bassi-Riedl d. Frigerio-Gaviraghi, 6-2 


+6, 6-4; ore a Miglior: d. Gordigiani- Bel 
trame, 1-6, 6-4 
Finals. Bassi- 'Riedl d. gion. Migliori, 6-2, 6-4. 


Mixed Doubles 
Gordigiani-Jacobini d. Pericoli-Laz- 
Bassi-Maggi d. Migliori-Pirro, 6-3, 


Semi-finals. 
zarino, 6-3, 6-1; 
7-5 
Bassi-Maggi, 4-6, 


7-5. 
Finals. Gordigiani-Jacobini d. 


6-4; G1. 





ARGENTINE 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 




















TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTION 


INCORPORATED 


ARDMORE, PENNA. 
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Buenos Aires, Oct. 23 
en’s Singles 
First Round. Enrique Morea d. Orlando Girelli, 
1-6, 6-3, 6-1, 6-2; Bob Mark (Aust.) d. Federico 
Mackinlay, 8-6, 6-0, 6-4; Miguel Olvera (Ec.) d. 
Eduardo Prado, 2-6, 6-2, 1-6, 6-1, 6-4; Patricio 
Rodriguez (Chile) d Ernesto Rios, 7-5, 6-0, 6-1; 
Whitney Reed (USA) d. Jose Prats, 2-6, 6-8, 6-3, 
is 


Round. Nicola Pietrangeli (It.) d. 
Apey (Chile), 6-1, 6-4, 6-3; Edison Man- 
darino (Braz.) d. Jorge Angiulli, ‘6-4, 6-3, 6-0; 
Roberto Aubone d. Beinet, 6-3, 6-2, 6-1; Morea 
d. Mark, 6-4, 6-0, 6-3; Pierre Darmon (Fr.) 
Olvera, 8- 6, 6-2, 6-3; Rodriguez d. Reed, 6-4, 7-5, 
3-6, 6-3 5. Eduardo Soriano d. Ernesto Aguirre 
(Chile), 3-6, 6-2, 3-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. Mandarino d. Pietrangeli, 
7-5; Morea d. Aubone, 10-8, 12-10, 6-2; 
d. Rodriguez, 4-6, 6-3, 9-7, 6-4; 
def 

Semi- finals. 
6-8, 6-3; Darmon d 

Finals. Darmon d 


Patricio 


6-2, 6-2, 
Darmon 
Soriano d. Perez, 


Morea d. Mandarino, 6-4, 
Soriano, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4 
Morea, 6-1, 6-1, 6-1. 

en’s Doubles 

Pietrangeli-Darmon 


6-2, 2-6, 


Quarter-finals. 


d. Escribano 
. 

















Prats, 6-1, 6-1, 8-6; Morea-Mark d. Reed-Olve, - 
11-9, 9-7, 6-4; Mandarino-Soriano d. Prado-Rig 1; vo 
6-0, 4-6, 6-8, 6-1 Finals 
Semi-finals Pictrangeli- Darmon d. Morea-Mar 
5-7, 7-5, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1; Mandarino-Soriano r 
Aubone-Furlong, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2, 6-1. Semi-fin 
Finals. Pietrangeli-Darmon d. Mandarino-Soriay Marsh, 6 
6-2, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. Pearson-B 
Women’s Singles Finals. ‘ 
First Round. Nora Somoza d. Elena de Fe uigure “4. 
6-2, 7-5; Meryl Mark (S. Afr.) d. Lina Elh, 6] 
3-6, 8-6; Rosa_ Maria Darmon (Mex.) d. June d a 
a 6-0, 7-5; Mabel Bove d. Julia Borzond 5 P. 
6-0, 6-4 €0 
Second Round. Darlene Hard (USA) d. anpeneom 
Vrancovich, 6-2, 6-4; Norma Baylon d. Ivon Semi-hn: 
de, Maronna, 6-1, 6-1; Somoza d. Mark, 4-6, 6 ombe d. | 
6-2: Darmon d. Graciela Lombardi, 7-5, 6-2; i Finals. 
Haydon (Eng.) d. Bove, 6-0, 6-2 2; Ana Maria Boe fi 
d. Carmen Coronado (Sp.), 6- - 6-1; Lea Peri: Semi-fin. 
(It.) d. Francisca Bern ardo, 6-1, 6-4; "Yola Ramin ety Fr : 
(Mex.) d. Viola Livetti, 6-2, 6-1. — 
Quarter-finals. Hard d. Baylon, 6-2, 6-4; Somoz Finals. 
d. Darmon, 6-3, 0-6, 7-5; Haydon d. Bocio, 6° °*- 
6-0; Ramirez d. Pericoli, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5. ¢ 
Semi-finals. werd d. Somoza, 6-2, 7-5; Ramirg, Quai : 
d. Haydon, 6-3, 6 ‘Tov 
Finals. bce °. Hard, 6-1, ‘. G 
Women’s scales E. Joan - : 
Semi-finals. Hard-Haydon d. Coronado-Somox Semi-fin: 
6-3, 6-4; Ramirez-Darmon d. Pericoli-Baylon, 6) 2OYP* | 
aa Finals. : 
<a Hard-Haydon d. Ramirez-Darmon, 6. Semi-fine 
Mixed Doubles recog 4 
Semi-finals. Darmon-Darmon d. Mark-Hard, 7.p°Ha¢ “ oy 
11-9; Reed-Haydon d. Mandarino-Coronado, 6-4 Fina a 
6-4. od 
Say Darmon-Darmon d. Reed-Haydon, 7-3 Sanitini 
natin 4 eee mee lummer, 
INTERNATIONAL CLUB MATCH go ag 
London, Oct. 28 Finals. 
IC of Great Britain D. IC of France, 10-4 P°: 
First Day. M. Leclercq (F) d. Alan Mills, 6 
6-2; Jean Borotra (F) d. H. Billington, 11-9,97 re" 
Mike Sangster (E) d. Jean Noel Grinda, 7-5, ‘108 
Jaroslav Drobny (E) d. M. Vaubrun, 6-4, 6-3 FI 
Bobby Wilson (E) d. Bernard Boutboul, 6-2, 6-2 ¢ 
Sangster-M. P. Hann d. Grinda-Vaubrun, 6-2, 6-2 
Wilson-Tony Pickard d. Boutboul- Leclercq, 6 _ ——e 


6-1. 
Second Day. Hann d. Vaubrun, 6-4, ey ki > 
d. Grinda, 6-3, 6-2; Sangster d. Revie, 1, 3-4 
4; Leclercq d. Drobny, 13-11, 6-3; W ilson- ‘Pickan 
d. Grinda-Vaubrun, 8-10, 6-4, 6. = Sangster-Hand, 
d. Boutboul-Leclercq, 7-5, 6-1;  Borotra-Jacquey. 
Brugnon d. E. Wittmann-D. W. Butler, 3-6, 10-8 
6-4 
NATIONAL SPORTS WEEK 
Bandung, Indonesia, Oct. 10 
Finals 
West Java D. East Java, 4-3. Sie Niesi (WJ) d 
Samsi, 6-4, 6-1; Tjahjono Suparnadi (EJ) d. [kin 
6-3, 6-4; Sie Niese d. Tjahjono Suparnadi, 6-2, 6-4}; 


7 d. Samsi, 6-0, 6-1; Ahim-Sie Kong Loe, 
WJ) d. Dauri-The Eng Kie, 7-5, 7-5; oe Kwe 
Toon An (EJ) d. Mien Suhadi, 2. 6, 6-1, > Mrs}; 


ie + ae An-The Eng Kie d. Mien Shlvads Itjas 


7-5, 


ISRAEL AUTUMN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
el Aviv, Oct. 2 
Men’s Singles 
Yaacov Brokmann d. David Asz, 6+ 
Dov Gorsheia, 6-0)7 


Semi-finals. Y 
7-9, 8-6; Gabriel Dubitzki d. 
12-10. 

Finals. Dubitzki d. Brokmann, 6-3, 6-3. 
Women’s Sin les 
Page finals. Edna Porat d. Leora Zuravsky, 

, 6-0; Mara Cohen-Mintz d. Esther eptent 
6. 3, 1- 6, 6-4 

Finals. Porat d. Cohen- Mintz, 

Other Results 

Men’s Doubles. Dubitzki-Asz d. Gorshein-Brok 
mann, 6-2, 7-5 

Women’s Doubles. Porat-Palma Winkler d. Editl 
Cohen Mintz-Rita Feiger, 8-6, 6-3. 

Mixed ~—. Dubitzki- Zuravsky d. Asz-E. Ca 
hen Mintz, 7-5, 

Junior Boys’ 
Dank, 6-2, 10-12. 7 

Senior Singles. Avram Feiger d. Moshe Shtadlay 
1-6, 8-6, 6-3. 


13-11, , def. 


Siete. Reuven Blau d. Samw 





AUSTRALIAN HARD 
COURTS (Continued) 





‘ Qualifyin 
0, 6-1, 7 
Hef. ; Fran 
1; Jacqu 
6-1, 8- 6; \ 
6-2, 2 2-6, 11 
cent, 6-1, | 
reau- Saussi 
ton, 4-6, 6- 


JGrandet, 6- 


Duxin, 6-1 
Courcol, 6- 
7-5, 6- 2, 2 
6-0, 6-4, 

First Re 
6-1; Jean 
# Jauffret 
v1, 1-6, 1- 
0-6, 4-6, 6 
4-6, 10-8; 
Quarter-! 


/ Grinda d. 


Viron, § 
Tenfiret, 6- 
Semi-finz 
Darmon d. 
Finals. I 


First Ro 
Bouteleux-] 
Quarter-f 
Malosse, 6. 
oa. 0. 

ilippe Cl 
vq i Ja 


Ton -fina 
son, 9-7, ¢ 
6- 2 6-3, 7-! 
Finals. | 


6-3, 3-6, 6: 


First Ro 
M. Salfati, 
6-4, 6-2; E 
Irene de Li 
Second | 
ermina, 6 





Beverly Rae d. O'Neill, 6-3, 6-1; Madonna Schaci 
d. Plummer, 6-4, 6-1; Turner d. Pat McLenaughat 
6-1, 6-1. 

Quarter-finals. Smith d. Blackman, 7-5, ey 
Reitano d. Ebbern, 11-9, 3-6, 5-6, def.; Collier 
Rae, 6-4, 6-2; Turner d. Schacht, 7-5, 6 0. 

Semi-finals. Smith d. Reitano, 6-3, 6-0; Turner 
Collier, 6-1, 6-1. 

Finals. Smith d. Turner, 6-2, 0-6, 7-5. 

omen’s Doubles 

Quarter-finals. Smith-Ebbern d. Marsh-Plummq 
6-2, 6-3; L. Turner-Noelene Turner d. Robinsé 
Toohey, 6-3, 6-2; Collier-Dawn Robberds 
Schacht-Rae, 6-3, 9-7; Reitano-Hawton d. Hic 
Blackman, 6-2, 8-6. 

Semi-finals. Smith-Ebbern d. Turner-Turner, § 





6-3; de La 
Quarter-1 
ghers, 6-4, 


#o-1; Flore 


Paule Cour 
Semi-fina 
Rees-Lewis 
Finals. [ 


, Quarter f 
Se e! 
tate 6- 
mon-P. Ser 
8. Galtier-c 
_ Semi-fina 
6-0, 6-2; ¢ 
#6, 6-1, 6- 


World T 














e - Olver 1: Collie:-Robberds d. Reitano-Hawton, 7-5, 
do-Rig Finals. Smith-Ebbern d. Collier-Robberds, 


rea- Marge? Mixed Doubles 
briano 


Marsh, 6-5, 4-6, 6-2 “ poherriff- Hicks d. 


©- Sorian Pearson-B lock, 6-3, 5-7, 
4. 
‘qigeed Junior Boys’ Singles 
md —s—, R. Creeley d._ Geoff Knox, 
e 
6-4; 
Borzoi Poll urd d. G. Bland, 2-6, 6-3, 6-3; 
d. Mabe K ewcomb« J. Cottrell, 4-6, "6 2, 6-3. 


|. Ivonry 


MS ombe d. Pollard, 6-2, 8-6. 
+6, 6 "Finals. aake d. Newcombe, 14-16, 8-6, 7-5. 
ia a unior Boys’ Doubles ’ 
: pe Semi-finals. Bill Bowrey- Knox d. G. Forbes-R. 


am: Mreldie, 7-5, 4-6, 6-2 T. Clayton-Davidson 
| Ramin oche-Fred Sherriff, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2. 


> Finals. Bowrey-Knox d. Clayton-Davidson, 
; Somog 


. -6, 6-4. 

Ocoee Junior Girls’ Singles 

Rent writ —. Madenna Schacht d. C. Easy, 6- 
AnuTeS, 6 6-1; C. Newman d. Val Wicks, 6-4, 


i. Joan ‘Gibson, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2. 


»- Somoz, 
' Toyn e, 6- a 6-0. 
ylon, 6 guy Schacht d. Ebbern, 9-7, 6-4. 
4 Junior Girls’ Doubles 
non, 64 semi-finals. “Lorraine O’ Neill-Newman d. 


Kehacht d. Robinson-Gwen Toohey, 6-4, 


lard, ‘T Finals. Ebbern-Schacht d. O’Neill- Newman, 
ado, 6-4 5 
kc 94 Junior Mixed Doubles 
Ms “1 Semi-finals. a R. Plummer-L. 
Nummer, 2-6, eo 6-4; Forbes-C. Sherriff 
oH }owrey-Easy, 6- 4, 





Finals. Forbes- Se cerift d. Paton-Toyne, 4-6, 
b-3. 





Semi-finals. Geraghty-Blackman d. M. Anderson- 


Finals. Geraghty- Risener ‘a. Sherriff- Hicks, 6-4, 


ony Roche d. Owen | Davidson, 6-3, 9-7 vs 


Sem; finals. Roche | d. Creeley, 6-1, 8-6; New- 


Faye Toyne -" fi Robinson, 6-2, 6-0; Robyn Ebbern 


Soni finals. Schacht d. Newman, 6-4, 6-4; Ebbern 


McLenaughan-Gail Sherriff, 7-5, 2-6, 6-3; _— 





FRENCH NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 











eq, 6 
a Cannes, Oct. 3 
a ilsor Men’s Singles 

6-1 3-¢ Qualifying Round. Jean Claude Barclay d. Becker, 

B Pickard, 0, 6-1, 7-5; Christian Duxin d. Marcel Schaff, 


tes aa ; Francois Jauffret d. Mare Lasry, 6-3, 


a-Jacqueys1;’ Jacques Malosse d. Rinderknecht, 6-2, 8- 10, 
=O, 10-81. 1, 8- 6; Michel Vaubrun d. Jacques Mey, 4-6, 7-5, 
6-2, 2 2-6, 11-9; Alain Bouteleux d. Jean Pierre Vin- 
cent, 6-1, 6-4, 6-3; Pierre Jauffret d. Xavier Per- 
reau- Saussine, 6-1, 6- 0, 6-3; Christian Viron d. Mat- 
ton, 4-6, 6- 2, 8-6, 6-3; Mic ‘hel Leclercq d. Christian 
— JGrandet, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3; Bernard Boutboul d. Phillipe 
(WJ) ¢ Duxin, 6-1, 6-4, 5-7, 6-0; Jacques Renavand d. 
d. Tkin Courcol, 6-0, 6-8, 6-2, 6-0; Paul Jalabert d. Pellizza, 
6-2, 6447.5, 4 ae Alain Bresson d. Philippe Pimpaneau, 


1g Loe’ 6.4, 6- 
rs. Kwe First Round. Gerard Pilet d. Malosse, 8-6, 


4 5 Mrsic.y ; Jean Noel Grinda d. Bresson, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3 
adi-Itjas P Jauffret d. Barclay, def. ; Viron d. Renavand, 


6-1, 1-6, 1-6, 6-3, 8-6; F. Jauffret d. Bouteleux, 
iIPS 4-6, 10-8; Leclercq d. C. Duxin, 7-5, 4-6, 6-1, 
Asz, 6-444, 
ein, 6-Uauffret, 6-1, 6-1 

Darmon d. Boutboul, 6-1, 7-5, 6-1. 


Finals. Darmon d. Grinda, 9-11, 7-5, 6-0, 6-2 
sky, 6: Men’s Doubles 


engartes’ First Round. Jacques Chaban Delmas- - abert d. 


Souteleux-Leclercq, 1-6, 6-0, 10-8, 0-6, 6- 


» def. Quarter-finals. Grinda- Renavand d. Pp. Jauffret- 
, Malosse, 6-3, 6-3, 6-4; Duxin-Viron d. Barclay-F. 
-in-Brokffauffret, 0- 6, 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4; Darmon- Pilet 
Philippe Chatrier-V aubrun, 6-4; 6- i. io a Boutboul- 
d. Edit aq d. Jalabert-Chaban Delmas, 6-2, 6-8, 3-6, 6-3, 


z-E. Cg “Semi-finals. Grinda-Renavand d. Boutboul-Bres- 
son, 9-7 7, 4 4, 6-4; Darmon-Pilet d. Duxin-Viron, 


Samuf 


6-2, 6-3, 7- 
) Finals. Beemee- Pilet d. Grinda-Renavand, 
Shtadlay b3. 3-6, 6-4, 6-4. 


Women’s Singles 


4 First Round (Qualifying). Jacqueline Kermina d. 
M. Salfati, 6-2, 1-6, 7-5; N. Huve d. Danielle Wild, 
" 6-4, 6-2; Berson d. Michele Bourbonn ais, 7-5, 6-1; 


Irene de Lansalut d. Maud Galtier, 6-2, 7-5. 


1) Peernina, Round (Qualifying). Francoise Durr 


= fie de Lansalut d. Berson, 12-14, 6- 4, 6-2. 
Scha# Quarter-finals. Jacqueline’ Rees-Lewis d 
naughay 


P 


-5, 6: Paule Courteix d. C. Langanay, 6-4, 6-3. 
Collier 
‘oral Rees-Lewis d. Courteix, 6-3, 8-6. 


omen’s Doubles 


tobinsa 
erds. JS . Galtier-de Lansalut, 4-6, 7-5, 6-4. 


ner, & 


6, 6-1, 6-1. 


World Tennis 








0-6, 4-6, 6-1, 6-1; Boutboul d. Vaubrun, 6-3, 6- ae 


aprterone Pilet d. Leclercq, 6-4, 8-6, 6-1; 


Finals. De la Courtie-Durr d. Abbas-Galtier, 6-2, 


6-1. 
Mixed Doubles 

First Round. De Lansalut-P. Jauffret d. Salfati- 
Malosse, 6-0, 6-4; Morales-Vaubrun d. M. Galtier- 
Jalabert, 7-5, 6-4; Abbas-Chaban Delmas d. P. Se- 
ghers-Barclay, det. ; 
Chatrier, 8-6, 6-3; Darmon-Darmon d. A. M. 
Seghers-Duxin, 5-7, 6-0, 6-3; Durr-Renavand d. S. 
Galtier-Leclercq, 6-2, 6-2. 

Quarter-finals. Courteix-Bresson d. de Lansalut- 
Jauffret, 6-2, 6-1; Abbas-Chaban Delmas d. Mo- 
rales-Vaubrun, 6-8, 7-5, 6-4; Darmon-Darmon d. 
Langanay- Bouteleux, 7-5, 6-2; Durr-Renavand d. 
de la Courtie-Viron, 1-6, 6-4, 10-8. 

Semi-finals. Courteix:Bresson d. Abbas-Chaban 
— 7-5, 6-2; Darmon-Darmon d. Durr-Rena- 
vand, §. 4:6: 6-2. 

Finals. Darmon-Darmon 4. Courteix-Bresson, 6-3, 


6-2. 





Langanay-Bouteleux d. Coste- 





EASTERN 


TENNIS IN PALM BEACH 


For fine tennis it’s Charlie Wood's 
Coral Beach Tennis Club 


220 Country Club Road 
Palm Beach, Florida 
Phone: VI 4-1400 


On the ocean — Complete clubhouse — Green 
courts — New motel close by (The Heart of 
Palm Beach). Our specialty is arranging daily 
games for our players. 1000 yards from the 
Winter White House. 


Instruction by Charles Wood, former Na- 
tional Professional Doubles Champion. 














ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY 
INTERSCHOLASTICS 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 12 
Finals 
Bayside D. Midwood, 2-1. George Seewagen (B) 
d. Mike Hayes, 6-0, 6-1; John Mogulescu (M) d. 
Dave Laitin, 8-10, 6-2, 6-4; Mike Plink-Lee Schutz 
man (B) d. Peter Lederman-Martin Liebowitz, 
6-0, 6-1. 


BROOKLYN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Brooklyn, Conn., October 
Men’s Singles. Nick Sharry d. Bernie Boyer, 0-6, 
6-2, 6-1. 
Men’s Doubles. Dr. Herbert Lupien-Irving Le- 
ine d. John Paskavitch-Bernie Brown, 11-9, 3-6, 


v 
7-5. 





EASTERN WOMEN’S 
INTERCOLLEGIATES 








Paradise of Tennis 


on the 
Cote d’ Azur 
Dr. Buding’s Tennis Hotel 


Prices from $50 to $80 per week in- 
clude all meals, tennis instruction, use 
of courts. Twelve tennis courts, five 
practice walls. Open all year. Write to: 


Dr. Fr. Buding, Boite Postal 9 
Bando! Var, France 














Intercollegiate Singles 
Quarter-finals. Cathy Gagel (Briarcliff) d. Myra 
Hauben (Hunter), 6-2, 6-0; Sue Hixson (Middle- 
oer? d. Anne Felshin (Sarah Lawrence), 1-6, 6-3, 
6-3; Nancy Comstock ere? d. Joan Schoen- 
ae Te (Boston), 6-2, 1-6, 6-1 
Semi-finals. Eileen’ Rahlens (Brooklyn) d. Com 
stock, 6-2, 6-2; Gagel d. ig oe 6-1, 6-1. 
Finals. Rahlens d. Gagel, 5-7, 6-3, 7-5. 
Intercollegiate "Beskies 
Finals. Bonnie Ellis-Cynthia Jacobs (V assar) d 
Sue Nichol-Sylvia Dillon (Mt. Holyoke), 6-3, 6-2. 


METROPOLITAN INTERSCHOLASTIC 
HARD COURTS 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 25 
Interscholastic Singles 
Semi-finals. George Seewagen d. Dave Laitin, 
6-0, 6-2; Mike Hayes d. Mark Naison, 6-3, 6-2. 
Finals. Seewagen d. Hayes, 6-2, 6-3. 





Grinda d. P. Jauffret, 11-9, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4; Boutboul 
Viron, 5-7, = 6-3, 11-9; Pierre Darmon d. F. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 








Semi-finals. Ctinds d. Pilet, 8-6, 6-1, 0-6, 6-3; 





ermina, 6-4, 6-3; Betsy Abbas d. F. Courteix, 6-3, 
ghers, 6-4, 6-1; Durr d. Jacqueline on’ 7 7-5, 
#1; Florence de la Courtie d. Abbas, 6-1, 6-1; 
Semi-finals. De la Courtie d. Durr, 7-5, 5-7, 8-6; 
Finals. De la Courtie d. Rees-Lewis, 6-3, 5-7, € 

Quarter-finals. Coste-Rees Lewis d. Amouretti- 
— <x def.; Abbas-M. Galtier d. Langanay- 
um Salfati, 6-1, 7-53 de la Courtie-Durr d. Rosie Dar- 

- Pp. Sidieca, 1-6, 6-1, 6-3; Courteix-Morales d. 


? ‘Semi- finals. Abbas-Galtier d. Coste-Rees Lewis, 
6-0, 6-2; de la Courtie-Durr d. Courteix-Morales, 


NATIONAL JUNIOR VETERANS’ 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sacramento, Calif., Oct. 8 
Junior Veterans’ Singles 

First Round. Neil George d. Bill Hoogs Sr., 
8-6, 4-6, 7-5; Jack Bowker d. Frank Cornell, 6-1, 
6-2; Elston Wyatt d. Bob Culver, 6-0, ty, 6-2; 
Butch Krikorian d. Edward Ishii, 6-3, 6.3 : Hal 
Demarest d. Don Lawrie, 6-3, 8-6; Bob Gallow ay 
d. Jack Tesch, 6-1, 8-6; Bill Hepner d. John 
Penero, 5-7, 6-1, 6-1. 

Second Round. Joe Woolfson d. George, 6-3, 6-2; 
Bowker d. Larry Young, 6-8, 6-4, 6-4; Wyatt d. 
Bob Seymour, 6-0, 6-3; Conway Catton d. Howard 
Morehouse, 6-1, 6-3; Merrill Ehmke d. Bob ——— 
6-4, 6-13 Norman Brooks d. Hagper Ink, 15-1 
6-3; Krikorian d. en, 6-2, 6-2; Hepner rg 
Galloway, 6-8, 7-5, 

Quarter- finals. Woolfson d. Bowker, 6-8, 6-4 
11-9; er d. Wyatt, 6-2, 6-4; Brooks d. E ‘hmke, 
9-11, 6-4, 6-4; Krikorian d. Hepner, 6-4, 6-4. 

Semi-finals. Catton d. Woolfson, 6-3, 5-7, 6-2; 
Krikorian d. Brooks, 6-4, 6-4. 

Finals. Krikorian d. Catton, 6-3, 6-3. 

unior Veterans’ Doubles 

First Round. Catton-Brooks d. George-Demarest, 
10-8, 6-2; Ehmke-Hepner d. Morehouse-Hoogs, 3-6, 
7-5, 9-7; Woolfson-Krikorian d. Andy Crane-Law- 
rie, 6-3, 6-3; Penero-Ink d. Young-Arnold, 6-0, 6-4. 

Quarter-finals. George MacCall-Merwin Miller d. 
Fisher-Tesch, def.; Catton-Brooks d. Ehmke-Hep- 
ey or 6-4; Woolfson-Krikorian d. Penero-Ink, 

: } a yatt- Galloway d. Bowker-John Williams, 

7 ;. 3° 

Semi- finals, MacCall- Miller d. Catton-Brooks, 6-1, 
6-4; Wyatt-Galloway d. Woolfson-Krikorian, scores 
not given. 

Finals. MacCall-Miller d. Wyatt-Galloway, 6-2, 
6-3. 


Finest Tennis 


in the Bahamas! 


Te MONTAGU 


-_Beach Flot , Nassau 


Four superb clay courts under direction 
of Herbert Zeese of Westhampton Coun- 
try Club. A complete resort hotel with 
private beach, pool . . . fully air-condi- 
tioned. See your Travel Agent or our 
U. S. Representative: Robert Reid As- 
sociates, Inc., in principal cities. 








SAN FRANCISCO PENINSULA 

TENNIS CENTER 

ALPINE HILLS TENNIS 

AND SWIMMING CLUB 

4 Miles West From 

STANFORD, PALO ALTO 
For membership information 
Write to: 


4139 ALPINE RD. PORTOLA VALLEY, CALIF. 











COTTON BOWL 
INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Juniors, Boys and Girls 
18-16-14-12 
School, team and individual trophies 


December 27-30, 1961 
Entries close December 18 


Write for full information to: 
S. R. Bumann 
Tournament Chairman 
4409 Bryn Mawr Dallas 25, Texas 

















WE BUY USED TENNIS BALLS 


We pay full postage or one-half express 
collect charges 


20 to 2000—send for free mailing 
bag and full particulars 
THE AMERICAN COMPANY 
DEPT. WT — Box 625, Merrick, N. Y. 








“PLAY SMART TENNIS” 


Half the strength of a good tennis game is 
headwork. Are you neglecting this half and rely- 
ing too much on muscle work? This unusual new 
book is chock-full of tips that can make you a 
better player. 

Ritz Ritzenberg, Tennis Pro 
$3 155 Seton Trail, Ormond Beach, Fla. $3 








TENNIS COURTS 


Constructed and Resurfaced 


with 
Laykold or Grasstex 
black, red or green 
Contractors and Distributors 
Texas — Lovisiana — Oklahoma 


W. A. BURNHAM COMPANY 


P. O. Box 13093 Houston 19, Texas 
Literature and Estimates Free 








PERMANENT 
—_ TENNIS LINE 
Sa. (SPAR-LEADED TAPE) 
4 \S Spar-Tape—The best and 
/\ most economical for mark- 
ing tennis courts. 
The choice of tennis court 
owners for the past 25 


years. 

Sold by the best tennis 
courts builders and better 
tennis supplies firms. 


MFG. BY WIMBDON COMPANY 
2222 N.W. 36th St. Miami, Fla. 








British Lawn 
TENNIS & SQUASH 


Europe’s Leading Tennis Magazine 
Published Monthly 


One Year - $3.00 
Two Years - $5.75 


Make checks and Money Orders 
payable to WORLD TENNIS. 











SPECIAL BACK ISSUE OFFER 
Set of 5 issues for $1 
Overseas rate: $1.50 for set of 5 issues 
0) A— 1953-August, September, October, 
ber, December 


0) B — 1954-January, February, March, May, De- 
cember 


Novem- 


oc— aan ie June, July, August, Septem- 


0 D — 1955-October, November, December; 1956- 
January, March 
0 E— 1956-May, June, July, October, December 
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BAY COUNTIES 
San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 22 


Men’s Singles 


Semi-finals. Tom Brown d. big Edlefsen, 6-4, 
6-4; Jim McManus d. Gene War d, -5, 6-8, 6-3. 
Finals. Brown d. McManus, 6-2, 7-5. 


Men's Doubles 
Finals. McManus-Bill Hoogs d. 
Woolfson, 6-3, 6-3 
Women’s Singles 
Quarter- finals. Jan Conroy d. Marge Kohler, 6-3, 
8-10, 7-5; ge Vail d. Roberta Rountree, 6-3, 6-1. 
Semi- finals. Vail d. Conroy, os 2, 6-4; Rosemary 
Casals d. Margarita Bonstrom, 7-9, 10-8, 8-6. 
Finals. Vail d. Casals, 6-0, ag 


Edlefsen-Joe 








SOUTHWESTERN 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 











Tucson, Ariz., Oct. 1 
Men’s Singles 

Second Round. Bil ly Lenoir d. Walt Driver, 6-0, 
Brad Ogle d. Bill Tull, 6-2, 2-6, 6-4; Paul 
Butt d. Pete Barizon, 6-2, 6-2; Willie Hernandez 
sob Reece, ae 6- 33 Bonen 3 Stewart d. Charles 
Be teen kz amp, 6 -l, ; Carter Lenoir d. Jimmy Dye, 
6, 9-7, 6-1; Gro er d. Rick Fried, 6-3, 

6-3; Be sbby Go ard Young, 6-1, 6-0. 
ae finals. 1. Ogle, = 3, 6-2; Her- 
nandez d. Butt, 6- 3; Stewart d. C. i enoir, 6-3, 
1; Stoesser d. Goldfarb, 6-3, 8 
Semi-finals. B. Lenoir d. 

Stewart d. Stoesser, 6-2, 6- 

Finals. Lenoir d. Stew art, 6-1, 1-6, 9-7. 
en’s deta” 

Quarter-finals. Stewart-George Druliner d. Ber- 
kenka amp- me 6-1, ¢ Goldfarb-Butt d. Dye 
7 »-1; Stoesser-Hernandez d. Bill Hin- 
ag Lenoir-Lenoir d. Russell Ball- 








Sinai 6-1, 6-4; 





a. 
Goldfz 3utt d. 
j 


~'Semi- finals. 
2-6, 6 Mg 6-4; Lenoir- — d. 


Stewart-Druliner, 
Stoesser- Hernandez, 


“Finals. Lenoir-Lenoir d. Goldfarb-Butt, 7-5, 6-4. 
omen’s Singles 
Quarter- finals. Lynn Haines d. Laurie Calloway, 


5, v-5% Georgianz Sh yemaker d. Alice Christer, 
6-3, 8-6; Carol tes d. Joanne . ars, 6-2, 6-0; 
Sharon Pritula d. Emma Flores, 6-3, 
‘Semi-finals. He aines d. Shoemaker , 6- 3, 6-2; Prosen 
d. Pritula, 6-2, 6-0. 
Finals. ame d. 








Haines, 7-5, 2-6, 7-5. 
omen’s Doubles 
Sears-Jane Severso nd 


Semi-finals. Ina Leffler- 






Sandra Smith, 6-8, 6-4, 6 2; F lores- ‘Shoemaker d. 
An Pittman-Jez in H: all, 6-1, 6- 1. 

Finals. Flores-Shoemaker d. Sears -Severson, 6-2, 
6-1. 


Mixed Doubles 
Pe rap finals. Butt-Shoem: aker d. 
-6, 6-2; Berkenkamp-Haines d. 
3 inderer-Prosen d. 
1oir-Christer d. 


Ogle-Severson, 

Meng-Flores, 
Barizon-Miller, 6-4, 
Seebree-Vicki Palmer, 6-3, 





Semi-finals. Butt- Shoemaker d. Berkenkamp- 
Haines, 6-2, 6-3; Lenoir-Christer d. Hinderer-Pro 
sen, 11-9, 1-6, 6-2. 

Finals. Lenoir-Christer d. Butt-Shoemaker, 6-4, 


Junior Boys’ 
Quarter-finals. Gerry Gin d. Ted Russell, 7-5, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Billy Glaves d. Dick Johnsrud, 6-2, 


5-7, 8-6; Gin d. Tom Parker, 6-1, 6-3. 


Singles 


Finals. Gin d. Glaves, 3-6, 6-2, 6-1. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Second Round. Alice Christer d. Connie Szkil, 


8-6, 6-0; 
6-3. 


Quarter-finals. 


Mary Dailey d. Denise Zacour, 6-8, 6-3, 
Carol Prosen d. Mary a, 6-0, 
6-4; Christer d. Laurie Calloway, 6-3, 6-3; Lynn 
aines d. Dailey, 6-2, 6-0; Sharon Pritula d. Vir- 
ginia Corbin, 6-0, 6-1 

Semi-finals. Prosen d. 
d. Pritula, 6-2, 6-1. 

Finals. Prosen d. 








Christer, 6-0, 6-0; Haines 
Haines, 6- 9-7 

Boys’ Singles 

Quarter-finals. Teddy Russell d. Steve Tollens ston, 
6-3, 8-6; Ronnie Powell d. Butch Palmer, 7-5, 6-0; 
Steve Carlton d. Chris Bull, 6-2, 1-6, 9-7: 30b 
Salant d. Paul Halley, 6-1, 6-2. 


Semi-finals. Russell d. Powell, 6-3, 6-0; Salant d 
Carlton, 6-2, 6-0. 
Finals. Russell d. Salant, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1. 
Girls’ Singles 
Quarter-finals. Abigail Palmer d. Helen Driver, 
6-4, 9-7. 
Semi-finals. Melissa Calloway d. Mary Dailey, 


6-2, 6-8, 6-4 
Finals. 


; Palmer d 
| 


Connie Szkil, 6-3, 9-7. 
Calloway d. P almer, 6-1, 6-3. 
Boys’ 13 Singles 

Semi-finals. Butch Palmer d. Mike Rigg, 6-0, 6-1; 
Ronnie Kahn d. Paul Halley, 6-3, 6-1. 

Finals. Palmer d. Kahn, 6-2, 6-0. 

Girls’ 13 Singles 
Emily Rosenberg d. Jackie Guadag- 

Abigail Palmer d. Cathy Roy, 6-0, 


Semi-finals. 
nalie, 8-6, 6-4; 
6-0. 

Finals. Palmer D. Rosenberg, 6-1, 6-3. 
Junior Veterans’ Singles 
Walter Driver d. Jim 
Tull d. Bill Lacy, 6-3, 6-4. 
Tull d. Driver, 6-4, 6-8, 9-7. ® 


Semi-finals. 
6-0; Bill 
Finals. 


Munroe, 6-2, 












Junior Veterans’ Doubles 
Semi-finals. Driver-Ball d. Munroe-Burlin on 
6-2; George Druliner-Tull d. Kosca-Kahn, 6-4 
Finals. Driver-Ball d. Druliner-Tull, 8-10, 6-2 
Senior Singles 
Semi-finals. Russell Ball d. T. J. Glover, « » 
William Buren d. Dave Clark, 6-0, 6-4. 4 
Finals. Ball d. Buren, 6-1, 6-3. 
Senior Doubles 
Semi-finals. Ball-Kahn d. Kosca-Clark, scores t 
given; Glover-Carnahan d. Cress- Dellinger, 6-2, 7 
Finals. Ball-Kahn d. Glover- Carnahan, 6-1, 6-1, 
Doubles Results 
Junior Boys. Glaves-Marcias d. Gin-Johnsrud, 6. 





















































Junior ae. Gettys-Wilson d. McNeil-Zacoy 
6-2, 4-6, 7 

Boys. Bull-Hill d. Salant-Russell, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4, 

Girls. Driver-Lopez d. Calloway-Dailey, 6-4, 4 
6-4. 








TUCKER MEMORIAL 
INTERCOLLEGIATES 


Albuquerque, N. M., Oct. 14 
Intercollegiate Singles 















Quarter-finals. Jolin Maloney (Lamar Tech) 
Jimmy Hanks, 6-1, 6-0; Tim Heckler (La 
Tech) d. Glen Schmitton, 6-2, 6-3; Al Dris 


(Lamar Tech) d. Wayne Kiser, 6-2, 6-1; Alfo 
Ochoa (Lamar Tech) d. Robin Spengler (La 
Tech), 6-4, 6-1. 

Semi-finals. Maloney d. Heckler, 11-9, 7-5; Och 
d. Driscole, 11-9, 6-2. 

Finals. Ochoa d. Maloney, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles 

Maloney-Ochoa d. 
Heckler-Spengler d. 


Downhour-Bi 
Snead-Rigs 


Semi-finals. 
well, 6-0, 6-1; 


6-2, 6-0. 
Finals. Maloney-Ochoa d. Heckler-Spengler, 3 
6- 3, 6-2. 


Women’s Singles 
Second Round. Joanna Sears (U. of Ariz.) 
Paula Jackson (Odessa), 4-6, 6-2, 6-1; Emma FI 
(Ariz. St.) d. Jane Severson (U. of Ariz.), 6-0, 3 
6-4. 
St.) d. MeBuenos 


Quarter-finals. Lynn Haines (Ariz. 





rilee Mangles (U. of N. M.), 6-1, ei, Sears d 
Wanda DeHart (Odessa), 7-5, 6-2; Georgian 
Shoemaker (Ariz. St.) d. Mary Lou Baca (S& 
Jos.), 6-0, 6-0; Flores d. Judy Goodwin (Odessa 
8-6, 6-4. 
Semi-finals. Haines d. Sears, 6-3, 6-2; Flores é 
Shoemaker, 6-3, 6-8, 8-6. Semi-fina 
Finals. Haines d. Flores, 9-7, 3-6, 6-4. mn, 9-7, ¢ 


Women’s Doubles “3, 7-5. 


Semi-finals. Haines-Shoemaker d. Goodwin-De Finals. } 


Hart, 6-1, 8-6; Sears-Severson d. Flores-Rickel, 6-(] 
First Re 
Finals. Haines-Shoemaker d. Sears-Severson, 6-jftrom, 6-4, 
7-5. Quarter-! 


-2; Diane 


Linda Cro: 
4; Harte 
Semi-finz 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA f 
. Crosby, 


PASADENA JUNIORS Finals. C 
Pasadena, Calif., Oct. 15 TU: 











Junior gid Singles. Harvey Bottleson d. Jo 
Huey, 6-2, . 
Junior ba’ Doubles. Bottleson-Don Gayner ¢ First Re 


Gary Granell-Tom Karp, 6-1, 9-7 ~ 6-9; IJ 
Junior Girls’ Singles. Cathy Lee Crosby d. Mim rank iy: 
Henreid, 6-2, 6-4. ; Bob } 


Mixed oy Bottleson-Maggie Taylor d. Roy Semi-fins 
Williams-Jean Inez, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4. age 
inals. N 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO a 

Semi-fina 
Coronado, Calif., Oct. 1 Nade Her 

Renter Singles. Jim Sato d. Don A 6-3, 2-6§- 
Finals. d 

~~ Doubles. Elbert hele; Bob Kelleher ¢-. 


Verne Hughes-Jack Tidball, 6-1, 8-6. 
Women’s Senior Doubles. cleans Kelleher-Ma 
Prentiss d. Alice Lipinski-Althea Olds, 6-3, 6-3. 
Dh any 55 Doubles. John Sisson- —_ Herringty Men’s Si 
. Joe Ciano-Carl Busch, 6-3, 6-8, Bolz, 6-4, ¢ 
* Whieed Doubles. Harrison Wickel- G “Kelleher 4 Men’s 'D. 
John Moriarty-Corky Olerich, 6-4, 6-1. lz-Butch 
ees Women’s 


BALBOA BAY CLUB INVITATION Wiese: 
Balboa, Calif., Oct. 2 Philbrick- P 
Men’s Singles a 
Bill Bond d. Larry we 6- 1, 6-1 
Charlie Pasarell d. Keston Deimling, 6-1, : Dav 
Reed d. Irv Chappell, 6-2, 6-2; John "Leal a. 
Charles Rombeau, 6-4, 3-6, ’g- 6; Roger Werksmaj FLORID 
d. David Blair, 6-2, 6-4; Dale Rohland d. Ie National I1 
Buck, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2; Bruce Campbell d. Hurst, ampa 


6-3. ; - 
Quarter-finals. Reed d. Lesch, 7-5, 6-2 7 wd Bea 
3-6, 8-6, 6-3; boud 4. Ro 


Nagler d. Werksman, fontego R 





First Round. 































land, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2; Campbell d. Pasarell, 7-5, 6-4. arran will: 
Semi-finals. Reed d. Nagler, 6-4, 6-4; Bond @iracnc 

Campbell, 10-8, 6-4. ~ ie = 
Finals. Reed d. Bond, 12-10, 6-0. t 





etersh 
ouston 





Men’s Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Bond-Jack Douglas d. Dav 
Deimling, 6-2, 6-4; Reed-Pasarell d. Rombea ld FL( 
Hurst, 6-2, 7-5; Werksman-Ed Atkinson d. Cammeclden Ag 
bell-Lesch, 7-5, 12-10. iami cour 











Norld T 





Tech) 


r (Lam 
| Drised 
r (Lam 


-3; Ocha 


hour-Bi 
id-Rigsb 


igler, 3 
Ariz.) 


ma Flere 
, 6-0, 3-4 
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) d. MeBuenos Aires. th before a packed stadium at the Buenos Aires Lawn Tennis Club were (I *» r) Nicola Pietrangeli, Pierre 




















S ( nye 
Gouna Darmon, Bob Mark and Enrique Morea. The former won in a five-set semi-final. Photo, Llewellyn Williams. 
:, ica (St 
(Odessa 
Flores ¢ 
Semi-finals. Bond-Douglas d. Werksman-Atkin- singles and doubles 
m, 9-7, 6-8, 6-3; Nagler-Buck d. Reed-Pasarell, South Park High ‘School Invitation (Mar. 9-10), TENNIS COUNSELLORS WANTED 
3, 725. South Park High School, Beaumont, Texas. For Vermont Girls Camp 
»dwin-De} Finals. Nagler-Buck d. Reed-Pasarell, def. Austin Jaycee High School Tourney (Mar. 16-17), College women with tennis background for 
ickel, 6- Women’s Singles S. F. Austin High School, Austin, Texas. long established girls summer camp with ac- 
First Round. Kathy Harter d. Margareta Bon- *No other tournaments have applied to the USLTA tive and enthusiastic tennis program. Staff of 
rson, 6-jftrom, 6-4, 6-4. for sanction. 5 tennis counsellors, 6 clay courts, 2 back- 
Quarter-finals. Dodo Cheney d. Connie Jaster, 6-3, boards. 
2; Diane Wootton d. Helene Weill, 7-5, 6-2; ATLANTA SENIOR INVITATION Write: Herbert Brill 
“Linda Crosby d. Barbara Browning Rohland, 6-2, Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 22 60 Remsen Street 
4; Harter d. Cathy Crosby, 6-1, 4-6, 6-1. Senior Singles Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
NIA Semi-finals. Cheney d. Harter, 6-2, 6-1; Wootton Quarter-finals. Sam Daniel d. Nat Collins, 6-2, 
. Crosby, 8-6, 6-3. 6-3; Tom Bird d. R. V. Connerat, 6-3, 6-1; Jack 
‘Finals. Cheney d. Wootton, 6-3, 6-2. Staton d. Jim Nixon, 6-0, 6-2; Henry Crawford d. 
sc 6 ery — t ‘Reynolds, 7 - hy = , 
TUSCALOOSA GRASS COURTS emi-finals. Bird' d. Daniel, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4; Craw- 
n d. Jo bape ey ee ined <. _ am, ‘ ie TENNIS CLUBS 
en’s ingles inals ird ¢ rawford, 3-6, 7-5, 8-6. T PL ; 
sayner ¢| First Round. Chuck McKinley d. Jack Evans, Senior Doubies ; a i ae es ge coca oney ed wane Oy 
7 }-2, 6-9; Donald Dell d. Jaime Musalem, 6-2, 6-4; Quarter-finals. Bird-Crawford d. Louis Enloe-G openings in your Club. For information, 
d. Mim¥™ frank Froehling d. Crawford Henry, i2- 14, 6-2, A. York, 6-4, 6-4; Nixon- Reynolds d. Glenn Dud write Executive Secretary, United States 
¥, me «ag em ) d. pode Lloyd, 7 7-5, — ‘ le Ad ores _ aney, oe. 6-4, = > wi Professional Lawn Tennis Assn., 37 Wall 
rr ( emi-finals. cKinley d. Dell, 7-9, 6-2, 6-4; Mark emi-finals urry Shippey-Bitsy Grant d. Nixon 
sh ss Froehling, 11-13, 9-7, 10-8. Reynolds, 6-2, 6-1; Daniel-Connerat d. Bird-Craw- Street, Room 1312, New York, N. Y. 
Finals. McKinley d. Mark, 6-4, 6-4. ford, 6-3, 6-1. 
‘ORS ‘Men’s Doubles Finals. Shippey-Grant d. Daniel-Connerat, 6-0, 
Semi-finals. McKinley-Froehling d. Musalem- 6-2. 


6-3, 2t§-3, 6 


‘Heher ¢f-§, 





Wade ae, 6-4, 6-3; Mark-Henry d. Dell-Evans, L T . 
Finals. McKinley-Froehling d. Mark-Henry, 6-4, SOUTHERN PRO awn ennis . 
CHAMPIONSHIPS and Badminton 









































ai PERMIAN, BASIN OPEN Official oe —_ Lawn Tennis 
3}, 6-3. idlan ‘exas, Oct. 29 acksonville, Fla., Oct. 7 a a 
erringto | Men’s Singles. Frank Froehling d. Cliff Buch- J Men’s Singles Th Lange na Sg ’ 
lz, 6-4, 6-4. First Round. Jack Arkinstall (Aust.) d. Jack ° , @ active tennis 
elleher 4 Men's Doubles. Froehling-Bobby Joyner d. Buch- March, 6-1; Armando Vieira (Braz.) d. Dan Sulli- ; enthusiast : 
lz-Butch Newman, 6-4, 0-6, 7-5. van, 6-2; Don Budge d. Gene Vash, 6-2; Jason Published Ist and 15th of each month. One year’s 
Momen's Singles. Virginia Brown d. Jill Phil- Morton d. Jack Rodgers, 6-4. . 5 — — WORLD TENNIS, 
[ON rick, 8-10, 6-3, 6-3. : : Semi-finals. Arkinstall d. Vieira, 8-6; Budge d. en - Ge ion to-day to W 
Women’ s Doubles. Brown-Mar ilyn Goodwin d. Morton, 6-2. Box 3, Gracie Station, New York, N. 
hilbrick-Peggy Speding, 10-8, 4-6, 9-7. Finals. Arkinstall d. Budge, 6-3, 6-0. 
s P ae s Doubles 

6-1, 6-1 emi-finals. Budge-Vieira d. Rodgers-Morton, 6-1. 

3; "Dar SCHEDULE Finals. Arkinstall-Sullivan d. Budge-Vieira, ‘def. : : 
“ph. Gonate aimee Tennis Court Construction 
Jer -aulin x Fageros, 6-2. 
re FLORIDA-CARIBBEAN- TEXAS CIRCUIT Only Round. Pauline Betz d. Karol Fageros, 6 bé ” 

a x National Indoors Feb. - Feb. 11 HAWAII OPEN 

- lines Sl Feb. 12 -Feb. 18 Honolulu, Oct. 17 
‘ lami Beach Feb. 19- Feb. 25 Men’s Si l * h 
Ds Pa . ; en’s Singles 
‘4. Role’ : Feb 26-Mar. 4 Finals. Dr. Walter Jensen d. James Osborne, 6-4, Tennis Courts for the Sout 
5 6-4, Bonteso Bay Mar. 5- Mar. 11 6-0, 7-8. 

Bond prenquilla Mar. 12- Mar. 18 Men’s Doubles All Types :-: All Kinds 

oy ll el . a ” Quarter-finals. Dean Brinkman-Jensen d. Tom 
a “Mar. 20 - /ipr. Somerville-Walt Lum, 4-6, 6-0, 6-3. 2 e 
p Esteraburg ys lg = Semi-finals. Brinkman-Jensen d. Osborne-Rodney Write to: DIXICO 
Davi ies Apr. 9-Apr. l¢ Kop, 6-4, 7-5, 6-4; Garner Anthony-Clayton Ben : 
Zombea FLORIDA-TEXAS SCHEDULE* ham d. John Yee-Jensen Won, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4, 6-2. (Atlanta Office) Box h, 1, 
1. Cami olden Age Tourney (Jan. 25-30), University of Finals. Bri nkman- Jensen d. ‘Anthony- Benham, 6-3, College Park, Georgia 
liami c yurts, Miami, Fla. Seniors (60 and over) 3-6, 7-5, 2-6, 6-3. 



































Porld Tennis 


Barbara Browning Rohland won the 

women’s title by beating tough Mary 

Prentiss, then took the mixed doubles 

with husband Dale. Photos, Press-Enter- 
prise. 


72 


Charlie Pasarell of Puerto Rico, the 
National Junior Champ who now attends 
UCLA, won the men’s title. 


RIVERSIDE PRESS-ENTERPRISE 
Riverside, Calif., Oct. 9 
Men’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Charlie Pasarell d. Dick Leach, 
3, 10-8; Dave Reed d. Dale Rohland, 6-0, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Reed d. Hugh Stewart, 6-3, 6-4; 
Pasarell d. Jim Buck, 6-0, 6-4. 
Finals. Pasarell d. Reed 
Men’s Doubles 
Quarter-finals. Leach-Allen Tong d. Gene Hughes 
Bill Mitsch, 6-4, 3-6, 6-2; Pasarell-Reed d. Robert 
Bacon-Ted Yamaguchi, 7-5, 6-3. 
Semi-finals. Mike Crane-Bill Bond d. Rohland- 
Buck, 12-10, 6-4; Pasarell-Reed d. Leach-Tong, 
2, 6-2 
Finals. Crane-Bond d. Pasarell-Reed, 4-6, 6-3, 6-2 
Women’s Singles 
Quarter-finals. Barbara Browning Rohland d. 
Penny Myrell, 6-2, 6-0; Mary Arnold Prentiss d. 
Marilyn Allum, 6-1, 6-0; Connie Jaster d. Mary 
Weiss, 7-5, 4-6, 6-3; Betty McKinney d. Karen 
Haase, 6-3, 6-2 
Semi-finals. Rohland d. 
Prentiss d 7-5, 6-2 


, 6-4, 6-4. 


McKinney, 6-2, 6-0; 
Jaster, 7-5, 6-2. 
Finals. Rohland d. Prentiss, 7-5, 6-3. 
Mixed Doubles 
Finals. Rohland-Rohland d. Leach-Prentiss, 4-6, 
8-6, 6-2 
Junior Boys’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Richard Morris d. Steve Rosen, 6-2, 
3; Gary Grossman d. John Allgood, 6-0, 7-5. 
Finals. Grossman d. Morris, 6-3, 6-3. 
Junior Girls’ Singles 
Semi-finals. Marilyn Allum d. Mary Weiss, 7-5, 
4 ll Karen Haase, 6-4, 6-3. 
Allum, 4-6, 6-1, 6-1. 


+ enny Myrell d 


Finals. Myrell d 





TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTION 


ALL-WEATHER AND FAST DRYING TYPES 


“It’s the True Bounce that Counts!’ 


TRU-BOUNCE®, Incorporated 
P. O. Box #8, Chesterfield, St. Louis County, Mo. 
Phone: KEystone 2-3374 
“A SKRAINKA ENTERPRISE” 











BOOT & RACQUET RANCH, Elgin, Arizona. Pro, 
Joel Brecheen. Two green cement courts. Season: all 
year. Rate year round $33 per couple per day Ameri- 
can Plan, horseback riding included, play guaranteed. 








a 





Dave Reed had an excellent semi- 

win over Hugh Stewart. A few wi 

later, the same three players participa 

in Balboa. (See page 70 for the Bab 
scores). 
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CLUB COURTS 
UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


BARRINGTON HILLS COUNTRY CLUB, BARRINGTON, ILL. 
BROOKSIDE COUNTRY CLUB, CANTON, OHIO 
CHICAGO CLUB, CHARLEVOIX, MICH. 

ESSEX COUNTY CLUB, MANCHESTER, MASS. 
FELLSBROOK CLUB, ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 

GENESEE VALLEY CLUB, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
GREENWICH COUNTRY CLUB, GREENWICH, CONN. 
LITTLE HARBOR CLUB, LITTLE HARBOR, MICH. 
MOUNTAIN LAKES CLUB, LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 
PHILMONT COUNTRY CLUB, PHILMONT, PENNA. 
SUNNINGDALE COUNTRY CLUB, SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


COURTS 
COURTS 
COURTS 
COURT 

COURT 

COURTS 
COURTS 
COURTS 
COURT 

COURTS 
COURTS 


nN" © NO |= = NN W 


Especially designed for Club; School; Municipal or Private installation - - - - the 
FEISE CO. affords the most modern and finest of tennis court surfaces through 
a World-Wide Tennis Court Construction Organization. 


The FEISE family of Tennis Court installations — including CORKTURF, TENIKO ROYAL 
and TENIFLEX — affords the prospective court owner a selection of court surfaces of every 
type and in every price range — in the construction of new courts or the re-surfacing or 
re-building of existing facilities — TENIKO, CORKTURF or TENIFLEX will meet your 
requirements. 


National Builders of Laykold and Grasstex Tennis Courts 


Estimates and information always without obligation 
Write for illustrated folder 


F. C. Feise Co. 


” Designers and Builders of Fine Tennis Courts and Equipment 


Philadelphia Office P. O. Box 4103 
Narberth, Pennsylvania San Juan, Puerto Rico 


223 Fern Street 701 Union Planters Bank Bldg. 
West Palm Beach, Florida Memphis, Tennessee 











You give a lot to like 
with a Marlboro 


-the filter cigarette 
with the unfiltered taste 





